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CHAPTER VI. 


4} CHARLIE MELVILLE and his wife did not 
get on at all badly together at this time. 
}She was thoroughly fond of him, poor 
woman ; it was not altogether her fault if 
her fondness was of a rough sort, and 
showed itself chiefly in chaffing and teasing. 
Charlie had always borne the character of 
being good-tempered ; the girls he used to 
| make friends with were mostly of a noisy, 
joking, laughing, dashing sort, and the 
friendships were very like an exchange of 
‘hard knocks. But there was one little 
| exception. The Charlie who went about 
| among all those girls was one man, and 





; 


yee s lover was another. The girl he had 
meant to marry had spirit enough of her 
own, but she was of a quieter kind than 
these young ladies, who were not accus- 
tomed to think her at all worthy of 
notice. 

However, those days were over now, and 
one of the chaffing crowd had got posses- 
{| sion of Charlie, and was not by any means 

¢ tired of him yet. His mother felt unhappy 

| enough sometimes, when she saw them 
together, and noticed Charlie’s indifference. 
; Generally, when he was in a good temper, 

/ and ready to enter into Maud’s jokes and 

A repay them in kind, things went well 
enough, At all times she was ready to 
forgive him a good deal, and his mother 
was often touched by her attempts to tease 

a smile into his grave face. It was all 

j very well now, when they had not been 
married many weeks—but how would it 

|’ be in the course of years? Maud was a 
{4 stupid woman ; she had a heart, but her 
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pesreginene were thick, and her ways self- 
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ius Her love for Charlie was not 
of a kind that would be patient, and last 
for ever. 

One very wet afternoon, two or three 
weeks after Alexia’s visit to the Manor, 
these two young people had gone away 
together to Charlie’s den in the old part of 
the house. It was a most charming work- 
shop, very long, with a sloping roof, 
extending right across one of the gables, 
with a long latticed window at each end, 
one of which was half covered with i ivy, 
now rustling against it rather dismally in 
the wind and rain. For it was raining as it 
can rain in July ; there was a pond under 
the cedars on the lawn, and yellow streams 
were running along the gravel walks. 

Here was Charlie’s carpenter’s bench, but 
his tools were rusty now; he had also a 
turning lathe; and the low walls of his 


stuffed birds which made his wife so angry. 
He had drawers of butterflies, and a shelf 
of story books, George’s and his own. 
Cricket bats, and fishing-rods, and all kinds 
of boyish tackle and trophies; and two or 
three old oil paintings standing against the 
wall, with a chest of ancient deeds, and 
two fiddles in cases. It was a room full 
of rubbish and lumber, dusty and neglected, 
for Charlie rightly regarded the house- 
maids as the natural enemies of his 
treasures, and very often locked the door, 
and carried the key in his pocket. 


bright enough, for he had collected chips of 
work thrown aside long ago, and had made 
a fine flaming fire under the low chimney 
piece, along which grinned a row of Indian 
idols. Poor Charlie had brought them 
home to his mother from a voyage, and she 
had half-broken his heart by saying they 
were far too horrid and hideous for the 
drawing-room. George was reigning then, 
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den were ornamented with those cases of /f 


This afternoon the old room looked | 
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and Charlie took his snubbing in silence, 
He only told Alexia, and rewarded her 
sympathy with the ugliest of all. 

There was one splendid armchair in the 
den. Its woodwork had once been white 
and gold, and it was covered with worn 
old tapestry, the story of the Hare and 
the Tortoise. On crept the reptile, while 
the poor animal was to be seen far behind, 
his ears laid back in amazed disgust. 
Charlie and Alexia always agreed in their 
love and sorrow for the Hare. She used to 
sit in that chair for hours, when she was a 
child, reading fairy tales to Charlie while 
he worked, if his work was not too noisy. 
George would sometimes come in, and tease 
and patronise a little. Mrs, Melville never 
troubled herself to penetrate those pas- 
sages, long, narrow and twisted, and to 
climb those old stairs which led to Charlie’s 
room. Neither did she ever trouble herself 
to know that little Alex Page was there. 
The hours would slip away, and when it 
began to be dusk one of the good-natured 
maids would run home across the park 
with Alexia, whose mother had not been 
at all anxious about her, having most 
likely an absorbing novel to read. 

Now Charlie had once more a companion 
in his den. She sat in the old chair, dressed 
in a red cotton gown which helped to 
lighten up the room, and watched him 
with her steady eyes while he knelt down, 
poking at the fire: In the depths of her 


| heart she was satisfied with Charlie; she 
| had always liked him, and admired his 


looks, That simplieity of his amused and 
pleased her, and she did not mind the 
variableness of his temper, which of course 


was a new discovery since she married him. : 


She would not at all have liked Charlie to 
belong to anybody else. He was a nice 
thing to possess: all men must have faults, 
but she did not mind his faults—not at 
present, at least. She declared privately 
to herself that she hated demonstrative- 
ness; this was fortunate, if true. If any 
voice more inward still had asked Maud 
Melville what life would have been, if her 
husband had happened to be in love with 
her, she would most likely, as a sensible 
woman (which she thought herself) have 
refused to listen. One’s own skeleton had 
better be locked up safely in its cupboard, 
hidden from one’s self, as well as from other 
people. 

She was in rather a nice mood that after- 
noon. She sat among Charlie’s treasures 
without threatening to burn them, and 
while he played with his chips and 





arranged the fire, she talked to him about 
plans for the winter, in which there was 
nothing very destructive. She had made 
up her mind to go to Cannes, and, as Mrs. 
Melville intended to live in London, Red- 
wood must be shut up. That would be 
nothing new for Redwood. Charlie had 
to confess that no doubt Redwood would 
get on very well; men with delicate wives 
must do as their wives chose; and his re- 
collections of last winter were not very 
pleasant. He did not care much about 
the hunting, he said, rather to his wife’s 
surprise ; she had expected him to hate 
the very mention of Cannes. 

Her triumph raised her spirits, and ssh. 
denly, as if at the suggestion of s ome 
fiend, as she looked at the fire Charlie had 
made, she exclaimed—‘ Now, look b.ere! 
you never do anything to please me--——” 

“What! do you suppose I’m ,zoing 
to Cannes to please myself?” enqutired 
Charlie. 

“Yes, you are, so don’t pretend to be 
unselfish. Now you shall offer up a -‘ittle 
sacrifice to me. Where are those hum- 
ming birds? You shall pull them out of 
the case and burn them.” 

Charlie sat still on his side of the fire, 
and a cloud came over his face. 

“No,” he said, “I won’t burn my hum- 
ming birds.” 

“ Not even to please me ?” 

“ Not even to please you.” 

“Then I'll tell you something. You are 
keeping them to please somebody else.” 

- “Only myself.” 

“Oh, well, perhaps so. But—well,” 
said she, with a sudden loud laugh, “ it’s 
no kindness to encourage people of that 
sort. The young woman is quite conceited 
enough already, without you letting her 
know that you remember yourold flirtations, 
I know she was a child—I know all about 
it—so you needn’t look so awfully cross,” 
ended Mrs. Melville, a little doubtfully ; 
for Charlie was frowning, and it was not 
only the fire that made his face red now. 

“T beg your pardon,” he said, and he 
had never yet spoken to her in such a tone, 
“but you know nothing at all of what you 
are talking about.” 

‘Don’t be sensitive,” said his wife. “I 
only advise you to burn those moth-eaten 
humming-birds, and not to tell Miss Page 
that they are the greatest treasure you 
have. I saw at the time that she was 
rather struck, but of course I didn’t under- 
stand the whole story. You can’t go on 
being a boy for ever, can you ?” 
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She spoke quite good-humouredly, in 
her usual rough way. They were strange 
things to be said by a young woman so 
lately married, but she had always been 
accustomed to say what she thought, and 
nothing was sacred with her. 

Charlie did not answer her at once; 
she had reached a subject on which he could 
not stand chaff. He could not, however, 
knock Maud down; he could not even be 
very rude to her; and he was conscious 
that she was right after all, though her 
plain speaking was an astonishment. 

“ You had better not talk about it,” he 
said gruffly. ‘' Miss Page is fifty times too 
good for any of us:” and as his wife, 
though she lifted her eyebrows, did not 
retort at once, he went on, “ Some stupid 
fool has been making mischief, I suppose. 
Who told you that she had anything to do 
with the humming-birds ?” 

‘Did not she help you to set them up ?” 

“She did, and why shouldn’t she? 
Who told you?” : 

“Mrs, Dodd.” 

“Mrs. Dodd!”——down tumbled the 
fire-irons. ‘I hate that woman,” said 
Charlie, kicking the fender. ‘She is a 
mischievous woman. If you believe her 
you'll come to grief. If she told you any- 
thing against Alexia Page, you may be sure 
it was a lie. She has always been horrid 
to her. She was jealous of her mother, 
and she tried to patronise Alexia—as if 
Alexia could be patronised by a vulgar fool 
like that. Don’t listen to a word she says 
to you,” 

“Very well, that will do,” said Maud, 
shrugging her shoulders. ‘I'll listen half 
to Mrs. Dodd and half to you. I may 
mention that she didn’t say a word against 
this charming Alexia, except that she was 
a little bit of a flirt, which we knew before, 
and which is no fault, of course. I know 
she helped you with the humming-birds 
when she was about thirteen. Mrs. Dodd 
made no mischief, and I am not jealous of 
any of your old friends. No doubt their 
name is legion. You need not be so 
furiously angry, if I suggest that old senti- 
mental nonsense had better be forgotten, 
and the relics of it burnt. There, Charlie, 
shake hands.” 

She looked almost handsome, a little 
flushed, with a new softness in her eyes, 
and in another moment she was out of her 
great chair, and kneeling on the floor 
beside him: under these circumstances 
Charlie could not help making friends, 
Maud went back presently to her chair, 








and as Charlie stooped rather moodily 
over the fire, and the rain pelted more 
furiously than ever, she said in her usual 
tone: “Do you knowanything of that young 
man who is staying with the Pages?” 

"No. He’s at Oxford. He looks 
rather a stick,” said Charlie. ‘I believe 
he’s a cousin, or something.” 

“Yes. Mrs. Dodd thinks he will be 
more than a cousin, one of these days. In 
fact, she rather fancies that they are 
engaged already, from things she has” 

“Look here, for heaven’s sake, don’t 
give me any more of Mrs. Dodd’s sicken- 
ing gossip!” exclaimed Charlie, snatching 
up the poker. 

“Oh, very well! I thought you would 
be interested,” said his wife carelessly. 

Just then a message came from the 
Squire’s bailiff, who wished to speak to 
him. It was rather a fortunate interrup- 
tion. Charlie went off at once, and Mrs, 
Melville, after staring for some time at the 
fire with a queer and not very happy ex- 
pression, got up and went away to her 
own part of the house. The old den was 
not such an amusing place to spend the 
afternoon in, after all. 

An hour or two later the rain had almost 
stopped, and a dim watery sunshine made 
its way through the clouds to the steaming 
earth wrapped in its deep bright green. 
The air was heavy with mist and heat, and 
showers were dripping from the trees. 

Charlie Melville took this opportunity 
of walking through some woods about a 
mile from his house. The path was a good 
deal overshadowed by nut-trees, and there 
was a thick undergrowth of bracken and 
brambles. At the far side from the Manor 
this wood opened on a lane leading through 
William Page’s farm, and a large upland 
field on the other side of the lane was the 
scene of Alexia’s accident in the winter. 

Charlie, striding dismally through his 
woods on this damp summer afternoon, 
lifted his eyes as he came near the gate, and 
saw Alexia. 


CHAPTER VII, 


ALEXA, like the Squire, had rushed out 
gladly into the fresh, rainy air to escape 
from trying scenes indoors, It was Ed- 
mund’s last day; with all her liking for 
her cousin, she could not help being a little 
thankful for that, for it was becoming day 
by day more difficult to know what to do 
with him. Some people are improved by 
being in love; Edmund was not. He was 
sentimental by nature, poetical in the man- 
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ner of boys, and a little inclined to be 
morbid ; all this was intensified now. It 
would have been a very good thing for 
him to be teased and laughed at in a 
healthy way by Alexia; she knew this, but 
could not doit. It had been much easier 
to laugh, and be hard with Charlie, however 
keenly she might suffer afterwards. She 
only felt sorry for Edmund, and could not 
rouse herself to be anything but gentle 
with him. 

They spent nearly all that wet day in 
the house together. Mr. Page was gone 
to a distant town, and Alexia had heartily 
wished that Edmund would go with him, 
but the young man did not seem willing to 
move; he had a cough, too, so that she 
could not insist. He talked a good deal in 
rather a dismal strain ; he seemed a little 
hopeless about life, and the thought of 
going away to-morrow was evidently des- 
pair. He followed Alexia from room to 
room, looking pale and shadowy, his fair 
hair pushed back, his blue eyes very bright, 
and yet sad, with a piteous eager expres- 
sion. 

Alexia thought to herself with relief— 
“ only a few more hours”! She was patient 
with him, and her manner was simple and 
grave : the most presumptuous lover would 
have found no encouragement in it. 

In the afternoon, while the rain still 
poured, while Mr. and Mrs. Melville were 
sitting in the old room at the Manor, talk- 
ing about humming-birds, Edmund and 
Alexia were together in the drawing-room. 
She was writing a letter, and he was half 
lying in the deep window-seat, holding a 
book in his hand. Suddenly he startled 
her from her writing by saying, in low, 
deliberate tones, two lines of a poem : 


Since nothing all my love avails, 
Since all, my life seemed meant for, fails—— 


Alexia just lifted her dark curly head, 
and glanced towards him, smiling a little 
faintly. 

“Tm very glad I’m not poetical,” she 
said. ‘Please take great care to pack up 
all your poetry-books, and especially Mr. 
Browning.” 

“He is the king of poets,” said Edmund. 
‘‘He knows everything that any human 
creature ever felt.” 

“ Poor man!” murmured Alexia. 

‘And you know you did like some 
bits——” 

“A sentence here and there, when I 
happened to understand it. I’m not mys- 
tical, or anything of that sort. I never like 
what I can’t understand.” 





“Those two lines I read just now were 
plain enough.” 

“The words of a despairing idiot,” said 
Alexia. 

“ No, he was not that at all. 
was half as brave.” 

“Life is not worth living at all, unless 
one can be brave,” she said. 

« Ah—well, but you don’t exactly know 
what it is, you see.” 

“Don’t 17” said Alexia, half to herself. 

“No, you don’t. You don’t feel that to- 
morrow isa plunge into a black, dark sea— 
I sometimes wish it was a real one, for life 
is too dreadful to bear, away from——” 

“ Eddy—don’t !” she cried out suddenly, 
as if she was in pain. 

He had started up from lounging on the 
window-seat, and was sitting bent forward, 
gazing at her. In another moment Alexia 
had controlled herself; she stooped over 
her letter, and said quickly—“ don’t be so 
unkind as to talk such nonsense to me, 
Eddy,” and then she laughed, though with 
deep irritation she knew that she was flush- 
ing to the roots of her hair. 

“ Ah, you laugh,” he said. ‘ You drive 
one mad, and then you laugh. It’s awfully 
nice of you. Of course it is all nonsense, 
and I don’t love you, do I, with all my 
heart and strength ?” 

She said nothing, still looking down at her 
writing, and shading her eyes with her hand. 
There had been little enough reality in the 
laugh, which had roused this sudden fiame. 

“You have spoilt my life for me, Alex,” 
he said presently. “This sort of thing is 
ruin. I suppose I knew it all the time, 
only I wouldn’t let myself. The very feel- 
ing of being near you was too glorious. 
Till the last day comes, one doesn’t know 
—and the pain is rather too awful—and 
you can only laugh——” 

“Has it been my fault, Eddy?” she 
said. ‘Oh, I didn’t mean to laugh, Iam 
most dreadfully sorry.” 

He sat silently looking at her for a 
minute or two. Where he found any hope, 
it is impossible to ssy; but he came for- 
ward then and stood near her, and stretched 
out his hand so that it almost, but not quite, 
touched her hair. 

“ Look here, my heart’s darling,” he 
said, “you know all now—think, and 
tell me—must I really be so miserable ? 
Is there any good reason ? ” 

“ There is a good reason,” she answered, 
without looking up, and her voice sounded 
sad and cold. “You know it already. 
You know—I don’t feel as you do.” 
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“ And never will!” said Edmund. The 
words were more an exclamation than a 
question, and Alexia did not answer them. 
“Of course I knew it already,” he said, and 
after standing still for a moment longer, he 
went back to his place in the window. 
There he turned away from her, and leaned 
his face against the glass, staring out into 
the rain, which was lessening now, while a 
faint yellow gleam was beginning to shine 
softly through it. 

After all this it was no wonder that 
Alexia seized the smallest excuse for escap- 
ing from the room, and then, while Edmund 
still sat brooding over his fate, went quietly 
out at the garden door, and away into the 
fields and lanes, with a resolution to keep 
out of the way till her father came home, 
and not, if possible, to be alone with her 
cousin again. She was much more soft- 
hearted than anybody thought, and Ed- 
mund’s pain hurt her intensely. She was 
really fond of the young fellow, and was 
not even afraid of comparing him with 
Charlie Melville, not to his disadvantage. 
Edmund was cleverer, better educated, 
more refined ; he had a sweeter temper, 
stronger principles, a more enlightened 
mind. No reasoning, no pressure, no pique, 
would drive Edmund to marry another 
woman three months after Alexia had re- 
fused him. His love was true and worth 
having; she knew that. He certainly 
might shine by contrast—but she had loved 
Charlie, and Edmund’s pleading had only 
brought all the old pain back. Sometimes 
it was impossible not to forget all that lay 
between, and to go back to the old, happy 
thoughtless days, till the last of them, when 
Lil threw her in the field. Alexia was not 
a morbid girl, and did not encourage these 
thoughts ; in fact, she had been getting on 
grandly in the way of self-conquest, till 
these new waves broke over her—Charlie’s 
words about the humming-birds, and Ed- 
mund’s melancholy love-making. Alexia 
knew that the battle must all be fought 
over again, but that afternoon she let her 
old self have its way; she walked up to 
the field, or almost ran, for she was in- 
tensely excited, and stood by the place 
where she fell in the winter, and thought 
of it all over again. Then, with the light 
and the gloom of those recollections in her 
eyes, she went down to the gate, and out 
from the yellow glowing upland into the 
damp shadow of the lane. Thensuddenly, 
seeing Charlie as he came out of the wood, 
she knew what a terribly foolish thing it 
was to give way to the past, even in the 








depths of one’s own heart. One’s reserve 
of strength may be wanted, just when it 
has been thrown away. Alexia felt like a 
coward, and that was a very rare feeling 
with her. She wished to run away, and 
walked in fact a few steps down the lane. 
Perhaps Charlie would turn the other way; 
it was quite possible that he would not 
wish to speak to her. If he did, she could 
trust herself to be cool and natural, though 
such an effort might shorten her life by a 
year or two. Down this very lane he had 
carried her, that December day—certainly 
the wrong thing to remember at the 
moment, if one wished to be cool without 
difficulty. Here were his quick steps com- 
ing: here was his shadow on the grass 
under the hedge: here was his voice close 
to her shoulder: “Are you running away 
from me?” 

“T am not running away at all,” said 
Alexia, and she turned round quietly and 
gave him her hand. “ How nice and fresh 
it is after the rain !” 

“Ts it? I don’t know: I thought it was 
stuffy,” said the Squire ; and as he spoke | 
Alexia knew that he was right, and that 
she had never been out on a more oppres- 
sive day. An uncanny, horrid-feeling day, 
which seemed to weigh one’s spirits and 
senses down. 

Charlie walked on beside her silently. 
Alexia knew that he was looking very 
grave, as if he had something on his mind. 
She wanted dreadfully to say something 
careless, but it would not come ; she could 
think of nothing but last December, and 
longed wildly to be out of the lane. Charlie 
was too much wrapped up in his own 
thoughts to be aware of hers; he was 
frowning, and his pleasant blue eyes looked 
dark and cloudy. 

“Lil is all right now, I suppose?” he 
“ presently. ‘“‘What an escape you 
had !” 

“Yes, a narrow escape,” said Alexia. 
“JT hope I shall be more lucky next 
winter.” 

“ You mean to hunt again?” 

“Yes, I think so. Don’t you?” 

*T don’t know, and I don’t care,” re- 
plied Charlie, with all his old boyishness. 
‘But no, I suppose I shall be away in some 
beastly French place. Not that I care— 
mind the puddles, I say, this lane is worse 
now than it was in the winter. But I’m glad 
I met you, for I want you to tell me some- 
thing. Alexia, did you mean, when you— 
did you mean that we were entirely to leave 
off being friends ?” 
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He went up to a field gate and stood 
there, swinging his stick and leaning on the 
top bar. There was a view of green soak- 
ing grass, and elm-trees, and cows feeding, 
all vivid in the yellow light from the west, 
which to these two was the saddest light 
that ever shone. 

Alexia stood and looked at him as he 
stared at the cows. She did not dream of 
walking on her way, or escaping from any- 
thing that he might choose to say to her. 
She felt braver now, and was not afraid of 
him or of herself. Friends from child- 
hood, lovers for years—did not they know 
each other well enough to be a little plain- 
spoken, even now ? 

“ No, I did not mean that at all,” she 
said, “ But, of course, circumstances change 
things entirely. We are not young any 
longer. Everything is different.” 

“ Indeed, it is!” said Charlie, “But I 
have forgiven you.” 

“T suppose so,” she said in a low voice ; 
but the satirical touch in her words was 
lost on him ; he was always thick-headed. 

“Come and stand here on the grass for 
a minute,” he said imploringly. ‘“ It’s not 
wetter than the lane. Alex, I know I 
have no business to go back to things—it 
is unheard-of—but then I think your 
behaviour to me was unheard-of, you 
know. Don’t be angry. We are old now 
—at least I am—my hair’s turning grey. 
I don’t care about anything now—but I do 
want you to make me understand, just out 
of kindness, you know.” 

“Make you understand—what?” said 
Alexia, coldly. 

“What a piece of marble you are! 
That’s what I said to myself at the time—. 
she’s a piece of marble, but no one would 
have thought it !—It was really, then, be- 
cause you didn’t care for me—never had 
—that’s the wonder. I could have sworn 
—Alex, I never was so knocked down in 
my life,” 

She stood very like a little statue now, 
except that she turned from white to red, 
and white again, while Charlie, with one 
arm on the gate, looked down into her face 
and talked in this terrible way. 

“You didn’t care for me one bit—not 
even when——” but there he was stopped 
by Alexia’s lifting her eyes suddenly, with 
a flash of anger in them. 

“Tf you really wish to keep up our old 
friendship,” she said, ‘you can hardly ex- 
pect me to listen to this sort of thing. It 
most certainly 7s unheard-of. As for my 
behaviour to you, you should have asked 











me for an explanation a very long time ago 
—not now.” 

Charlie Melville was checked and 
startled ; it was long since he had seen 
Alexia really angry and in earnest. He 
wished to apologise, but rather made mat- 
ters worse. 

“TI beg your pardon—I’m very sorry; 
but don’t you know, not being able to talk 
to you—it’s like half one’s life torn off. 
However, I see we had better be enemies, 
for you will never do anything but snub 
me.” 

“Tt is impossible for us to be friends,” 
said Alexia, as calmly as she could. 

“ Why?” said Charlie. 

It was a barbarous question, but all his 
behaviour that day was perfectly bad. 
For a moment she could not answer him, 
but wondered wildly why all this misery 
should have come upon her. He watched 
her intently: the stupid, selfish, simple 
young man could not help seeing that there 
was something here besides anger and 
assumed indifference, 

Alexia’s little courage, her little dissimu- 
lation, were not quite enough for the occa- 
sion. She should have escaped long ago, 
for discoveries were breaking on Charlie’s 
mind as she hesitated for an answer. At 
last he said, almost under his breath, and 
with an expression that frightened her : 

** Alex, they made you do it!” 

She looked up for one moment, and then 
with a sudden hardening and stiffening of 
her whole self, as if she were turning into 
the marble he called her, and without in- 
dulging any more in anything so dangerous 
as anger, she said: “I don’t understand 
you, and I think we have talked long enough. 
My father will be coming to meet me. Good- 
bye.” 

Charlie was really ashamed now. She 
had brought him back to himself, remind- 
ing him of one or two things he ought 
never to have forgotten. In the light of 
some of her words he was beginning to 
understand Alexia—months too late, it 
was true. He felt quite sure now that his 
last guess was right; and it certainly fol- 
lowed that they had talked long enough. 
Even if she would have let him, he could 
see that it would be awkward and foolish 
to talk to her any more, but he could not 
help saying, quite reverently, “ Do believe 
me, I did not mean to offend you. May 
I walk on with you to meet Mr. Page ?” 

“ As you like,” said Alexia, looking down 
the lane ; but her tired eyes seemed to say 
that he would be a bore. 
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Charlie coloured a little, but he knew he 
deserved it. 

“ Well, perhaps after all I had better go 
back this way,” he said. 

Alexia shook hands with him, and they 
parted there at the gate. She walked on 
alone, and he turned back to the woods, 

‘It won’t do ever to speak to her again,” 
he meditated. “ What an ass I have been! 
What an awful mess I have made of it 
all!” 





A FINE OLD MOSLEM GENTLEMAN, 
ONE OF THE MODERN STYLE. 


ScENE the First: The Madras Club. 
Enter Sir Charles Turner with a tall, 
Europeanised native, who doesn’t look a 
bit uncomfortable in English dress, Dozing 
among a pile of newspapers, the deputy- 
assistant collector of Krishnapatam, and a 
sub of the Blankshire Buffs. They eye 
the native at first languidly, then with as 
much animation as their exhausted frames 
are capable of. Then they look at one 
another ; and, after a deal of head-shaking, 
the D.A.C. rises, and rolling up, glass in 
eye, to Sir Charles says : 

“ Really, it’s very unpleasant, you know, 
but I must trouble that person to with- 
draw.” 

‘This person,” replies Sir Charles, “ is 
my friend, Syed Mahmud, son of the well- 
known Syed Ahmed Khan, C.S.L, and I 
was just showing him the club rooms, 
that’s all.” 

‘Very sorry, but can’t help it. Rule 
absolute. No natives admitted. The per- 
son must withdraw.” 

Ido not think Sir Charles’s feelings were 
to be envied, as he and his Mussulman 
friend walked out. 

Scene the Second : The Railway Station 
at Patna. Mr. Wilfrid Scawen Blunt, 
Arabi’s friend, and an earnest if sometimes 
wrong-headed advocate of the Ripon policy 
in India, is going off by train. To give 
him what we call an ovation have assem- 
bled some thirty of the chief Mussulman 
inhabitants, with the Nawab Villayet, Ali 
Khan, at their head. The Nawab Villayet 
is a venerable old gentleman much re- 
spected by Europeans as well as natives. 
A voice from the train : 

“ What’s all this bobbery about 1—keep- 
ing us from starting. I devoutly trust we 
shan’t have to take on all this lot of 
blank’d niggers; they’ll make the train 
stink worse than stale fish, Ah! worse 
and worse; they’re not going on at all— 








they’re just come down as a deputation to 
say good-bye to that firebrand, Blunt, who’s 
more thanhalf aMohamedan. Yes, my dear,” 
says the excited speaker to his wife, at the 
far end of the compartment—* fancy these 
fellows getting up a deputation. What 
next, wonder? Here! you fat old baboo 
with the ivory-handled stick”—to the 
Nawab—" you ought to be ashamed of 
yourself at your age, making a fool of your- 
self in thisway. Be off, I tell you, at once, 
and take all your tag-rag and bobtail with 
you; or, by Jove! I'll thrash some of you 
soundly.” 

The Nawab, not understanding the rea- 
son of the gentleman’s wrath, goes on 
quietly smiling and salaaming to Mr. Blunt, 
Gentleman thereupon grows fiercer, leans 
half his body out of the door, and swishing 
his cane, cries : 

“Tf only I could get a hit at the fellow. 
But if he doesn’t go off in double-quick 
time, I’ll be out upon him.” . 

The noise attracts Mr. Blunt, who sum- 
mons the station-master, and insists on his 
calling the irascible passenger to order. 
But that functionary is quite nonplussed., 

“ Oh no, sir, we ean’t interfere. Things 
like this are happening almost every day.” 

The Nawab, too, begged Mr. Blunt not 
to trouble himself: ‘ Unhappily it’s the 
sort of treatment we have to put up with 
from people who consider themselves gentle- 
men.” 

* And who are you, sir, that you should 
interfere ?” roared out the passenger, ina 
tone which at once drew Mr. Blunt to the 
carriage door. 

Well, it may suffice to say that Mr. Blunt 
got the man’s name, registered a complaint, 
and, after much delay, extorted a very 
lame sort of apology, not for himself, but 
for the native gentleman. 


It seems to us a strange way of pro- 
moting peace and goodwill to treat natives 
in this sort of style. Civil servants are 
not the usual offenders ; although they are 
not quite so friendly as they used to be. 
The reason of the change is that two of a 
trade never agree, and the native has 
begun to compete for Civil Service appoint- 
ments; but very few civilians are like 
that traveller. Such conduct stamps the 
third-rate man, the raw sub, the being 
who—in whatever profession—is wholly 
wanting in culture; but even men of 
mark are not a quarter careful enough 
of wounding the feelings and touching 
the susceptibilities of the natives. How 
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sensitive these people are we can hardly 
think, unless by a strong effort we put 
ourselves in their place. In Syed Ahmed 
Khan’s life we shall see how often he 
was touched to the quick by a chance 
remark made in pure thoughtlessness. 
Such remarks seem to have “ put him out,” 
as much as that affair of the Madras Club 
must have annoyed his son. 

And who is Syed Ahmed Khan? Simply 
the foremost Mohamedan in India since 
the death of Sir Salar Jung; equally great 
in force of character, influence over his 
fellow-men, and literary ability. He comes 
of a famous line ; his grandfather had high 
military rank at the Great Mogul’s Court, 
and his father was offered the prime- 
ministership, but declined in favour of his 
father-in-law, already famous as a diplo- 
matist, and a great friend of General 
Ochterlony, a man who rejoiced in all 
the three titles, Amin ul Mulk—answering 
to our Duke; Dabir ud Dowla—Earl ; and 
Jang—Baron, The Syed’s father was satis- 
fied with being the Mogul’s chief friend, 
the only one permitted to sit in his 
presence—which breach of propriety was 
managed in this way: the Mogul, seated 
cross-legged on a low platform, would 
quickly let one foot hang down, and Syed 
Mohamed would seat himself on the ground 
on pretence of shampooing it, thus at 
once satisfying etiquette and convenience. 
The young Syed, brought up about the 
Court, distinguished himself for fearless 
truth-telling, scorning the usual ways of 
Eastern courtiers, and never fearing to give 
the real reasons for his behaviour. He had 
an intelligent mother, who used to make 
him repeat to her each evening all he had 
learned at school during the day. English 
formed no part of his boyish education. At 
twenty, a longing seized him to take ser- 
vice under the foreigners. Much against 
the wishes of his relatives he entered as a 
clerk in the Criminal Department at 
Delhi, and after several promotions became 
in 1855 subordinate judge of Bijnore, 
having already acquired fame and a Fel- 
lowship in the Royal Asiatic Society by 
a book on the “ Archeology of Delhi.” He 
was at Bijnore when the Mutiny broke 
out in 1857, and it is not too much to say 
that nothing but his skilful management 
saved Collector Shakespeare and the other 
English residents from sharing the fate 
of those at Cawnpore. Mohamed Khan, 
with 800 men, came down upon the place, 
which had no garrison, though there 
was a very considerable sum in the trea- 





sury. The Syed went as an ambassador to 
this rebel chief, and pretending to identify 
himself with the mutineers, said: “ We 
have two courses open to us. Either we 
can massacre these Europeans, and then, if 
Delhi falls, the English will be revenged on 
us ; or, I will get them to go away after 
having formally made over the country to 
you.” 

Mohamed Khan was persuaded that the 
latter was the wiser course; and, on re- 
ceiving a document in Persian handing 
Bijnore over to him until the English 
should return to claim it, he not only pro- 
vided two elephants and a bullock-cart, but 
also took Syed Ahmed to the treasury and 
gave him 3000 rupees. With this help 
the Syed led the Europeans safely through 
Mohamed’s men, and sent them on to 
Meerut. For these and other services 
during the Mutiny he received a special 
pension of 200 rupees a month, a robe 
of honour, a cup of maintenance, a pair 
of shawls, a pearl necklace, a sword of 
honour, etc. Money he preferred to land, 
his strong wish being to travel, after he 
had spent a few years more in the ser- 
vice ; and tender-conscienced though he was, 
he felt that something was due to him, his 
losses, through the pillaging of his pro- 
perty at Delhi, etc., having been more than 
30,000 rupees. 

Syed Ahmed’s views as to the causes of 
the Mutiny are worth noting. Govern- 
ment, having no native in the Legislative 
Council, worked in the dark ; and its inten- 
tions were wholly misapprehended. Such 
a simple thing as rearing in the Christian 
faith the orphans, of whom every famine 
made so many, was looked on as what we 
call ‘the thin end of the wedge.” “‘ They’re 
gradually impoverishing us,” was the cry, 
“and doing away with the study of Arabic 
and Sanskrit. By-and-by we shall all be 
poor and ignorant; and then they’ll force 
us all to be of their religion.” 

The open-air preaching of missionaries, 
again, was very disquieting. Anyone could 
preach as he liked in his own mosque or 
temple ; but violently to attack another 
faith in fairs and markets was a thing 
hitherto unknown ; and, as people fancied 
the missionaries were paid by Government, 
they naturally grew suspicious. Our land- 
laws, too, gave great offence. To force a 
sale of land for debt was a thing which 
the most arbitrary of the Mogul Em- 
perors had never done. ‘Contempt, 
too, is an ineradicable wrong,” and the 


Government made no effort to secure 
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the affections of the people. At the 
same time they foolishly fused Moham- 
edans and Hindoos in the same regiments, 
instead of keeping them apart so that the 
one might be a check on the other. The 
treatise in which these views were set forth 
was translated into English by Sir Auck- 
land Colvin; and was followed bya pamphlet 
on ‘** The Loyal Mahomedans,” whose good 
services, the Syed complains, have been 
ignored by all the historians of the Mutiny. 
He also wrote on education, his panacea 
being “educate, educate ;” and he actually 
began a commentary on the Bible. 

Transferred to Allygurh, hethere founded, 
just twenty years ago, a scientific society ; 
and in his fifty-third year determined to 
take his son up to Cambridge. On the 
voyage he met Miss Carpenter, on whose 
plan for educating Indian women he cau- 
tiously remarks: “ We must strive after good 
in accordance with manners and customs. 
God bade Joshua ‘order the sun to stand 
still, not the earth to stop,’ for He knew 
what was the general opinion at the time.” 
While prayers were being read on ship- 
board, he stood respectfully by, “seeing 
the way in which God was prayed to, and 
admiring His catholicity.” An artillery 
officer insisted on drawing him into a re- 
ligious argument, and then would not 
shake hands with him next day ; and when 
they lost sight of Egypt, a Major, who was 
also Director of Public Instruction, said to 
him : 

“You've left the land of the Prophet 
and come into that of the Kaffirs.” 

“‘T was very near telling him what a 
very impolite speech it was, implying that 
I looked on the Europeans as unbelievers ; 
but I restrained myself and replied : ‘Don’t 
say that ; say rather that I’ve come to the 
land of the people of the Book.’” 

When a second Major wrote in Miss 
Carpenter’s album: “ The natives of India 
are heartless and ungrateful,” the Syed was 
naturally astonished ; but a thick-skinned 
Englishman can scarcely understand his 
making a grievance out of another of the 
Director of Public Instruction’s remarks. 
He was talking with an ayah, who had 
done the voyage twenty times already, 
when the Director of Public Instruction, 
hearing her say: “I am a Mohamedan,” 
turned to Ahmed and remarked: 

“Of your religion,” meaning (Ahmed 
thought) to shame him by bringing him 
into close relations with a low-class woman. 

“Yes,” solemnly replied the Syed; “in 
religion all Mohamedans are my brothers.” 





He tells without comment the well-known 
story of Perim, though in regard to the Canal 
hissympathies are withthe French, whoseem 
at Marseilles to have let him through their 
Custom House very easily. The glories of 
Marseilles soon made him forget all he had 
seen before. Egypt had appeared to him 
“to beat India into a cocked-hat ;” but the 
Marseilles cafés, with their glass roofs, and 
gas, and plants in pots, called forth the 
remark : ‘* How good God is, that he makes 
even workmen to refresh themselves in 
such paradises as could never have been 
conceived by Jamshid.” At the hotel he 
has to go up to the fifth storey ; and feeling 
that he should like some tea, wonders how 
he is to find his way down the 120 steps to 
order it. ‘“ Suddenly I saw on the wall a 
lovely ivory flower, and thinking this must 
be the knob of one of the electric bells that 
I had heard of, I touched it, and, to my 
delight it acted.” He stayed another day 
in Marseilles, admiring everything except 
the elephant at the Zoo, ‘ which was small 
and thin;” and at night went to a café 
chantant, and wandered through the bril- 
liantly-lighted streets. ‘‘ Not even in fables 
have I ever heard of such fairy scenes,” 

The rail to Paris tired him, as it does 
everybody ; but their commissionaire ruth- 
lessly hurried the party off to Versailles to see 
the grand fountains. The Versailles paint- 
ings Ahmed speaks of as ‘ matchless,” 
except one depicting the capture of Abd-el- 
Kader’s harem. 

The Bois de Boulogne pleased him im- 
mensely, and he aired his French at the 
Lake hotel by saying “s'il vous plait,” in- 
stead of ‘‘thank you,” to the gorgeous waiter. 
At the Grand Stand at Longchamps, the 
politeness of a man who, seeing he was a 
stranger walked with him and showed him 
everything, made him “ blush for the man- 
ners of his countrymen.” Ata glove-shop, he 
almost rivalled Sterne’s experience. ‘‘ Hear- 
ing some one say ‘ gloves,’ the very pretty 
and well-dressed young woman began 
talking English like a nightingale, brought 
gloves to suit us, and put them on with her 
own hands.” Bat the marvel of marvels 
was that at midnight a tailor’s shop was as 
bright and lively as by day ; and, going in 
to buy a warm coat for one of his sons, he 
parted with him at the door of a beautifully 
furnished room, whence the lad soon 
emerged “quite a handsome young man 
in a new suit,” 

Of the horrors of the Channel passage he 
had his full share : ‘‘ Almost senseless . . . 
we got to the end of our journey.” In 
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London he stayed more than six months— 
dining with Lord Lawrence ; getting a 
special ticket for the opening of the Hol- 
born Viaduct ; going to the Derby, where 
what astonished him most was the sudden 
flashing round of the vast crowd of white 
faces as the horses turned Tattenham 
Corner. 

All this while he was living in lodgings, 
where the landlord used to attend chemistry 
and other improving lectures of nights, 
and the wife’s sister, when ill, borrowed 
from™ the foreign gentleman a book to 
improve her mind, and one of the maid- 
servants always bought and read the 
** Echo,” and could enjoy the jokes of 
“Punch.” The Syed details all this to 
the Allyghur Scientific Society, and draws 
a striking contrast between English intelli- 
gence and Indian want of education. ‘“‘ We 
are but beasts,” he says, “in comparison 
with them, and one is not wont to treat a 
beast with courtesy. If the English behave 
well to us it is out of policy; we, being 
what we are, really don’t deserve good 
treatment.” A man this, full of love for 
his people, and yet, just because he loved 
them so much, not afraid to scold them 
quite sharply on occasion. Some of his 
Allyghur friends had taken offence at his 
unflattering contrast between Indian and 
European ways ; so, writing to the secre- 
tary, he says: “ Whatever fault I find, I 
find also with myself, for amI not one of you? 
. -Ldon’t absolve the English of discourtesy ; 
what I say is, there is in us a great deal 
to excuse them. . . They have education; 
and the results are politeness, knowledge, 
good faith, cleanliness, skilled workman- 
ship, thoroughness. Our people know. 
nothing of Europe ; they are like the frogs 
in a well, who, when a fish fell in among 
them out of a man’s basket, wouldn’t be- 
lieve a word he said about the sunlight and 
the big waves of the Ganges.” One is sorry 
he should have added: ‘These English 
who mix with us and treat us well do so 
out of policy, they cannot help despising 
us”—an opinion which happily further 
intercourse led him to give up. 

But his object in all this fault-finding is 
to tear open “the fatal shroud of self- 
complacency” (as he calls it) which has 
kept the Mohamedans from taking advan- 
tage, as the Hindoos have done, of our 
educational help. Syed Ahmed believed 
in education; his son got the very first 
“North-West Scholarship” for giving 
natives an English university education. 
The young man went through Cambridge 





and Lincoln’s Inn, and by-and-by was the 
very first native appointed to a judgeship 
in the High Court of the North-West Pro- 
vinces. The dinner given by his father 
to celebrate his return as a full-blown bar- 
rister, was the first in the North-West 
at which English and Mohamedans sat 
down at the same table; and to see the 
young man going about in Cambridge cap 
and gown was as great a pleasure to the 
Syed as to be himself appointed by Lord 
Lytton a member of the Viceregal Council, 
or made C.S.I1. 

His great aim, however, was to educate the 
masses. ‘“‘ Translate all the arts and sciences 
into our own tongue; thatisour only chance,” 
he would say, “and these words I should like 
written in gigantic letters on the Hima- 
layas.” Yet this educational reformer, 
this Broad-Church Mussulman, whom some 
of his co-religionists looked on as at least 
one of the lesser Antichrists, because he 
denied Mohamed’s bodily night-journey up 
to heaven, went in strongly for denomi- 
national education. He felt that Moham- 
edans would never send their sons to 
mixed schools, or to places where their 
religious scruples were not carefully re- 
spected. And, when by private subscrip- 
tion he had started his Allygurh College, 
where a thorough education, under a prin- 
cipal who had been President of the Cam- 
bridge Union, was given at a cost of from 
£16 to £25 a year, he took care that not 
only were Moslem theology and literature 
made prominent in the curriculum, but 
also that there were separate praying 
places for the rival sects of Shias and 
Sunnis. The College is, in many ways, 
just like a great English public school ; 
each boy has his own set of rooms— 
verandah, study, bed-room, and bath-room; 
and the games are modelled after ours. 
There is even a gold medal for the best 
cricketer, named after a Mrs. Aikman, who 
had the courage to ask the School Eleven 
to lunch and to sit down with them as well. 
And yet this man, socareful of his hereditary 
faith, so conservative amid his progressive- 
ness, was denounced by Moslem fanatics, 
as well as sneered at by some few among 
the English officials. A clique of Moham- 
edans actually sent to Mecca to get a formal 
excommunication of him from the chief 
moulvies ; and one bigot went so far as to 
affirm that Lord Mayo’s murderer would 
have done better had he killed Ahmed 
instead ; while others swore on the Koran 
that by some means or other they would 
have his life—as the Jews swore they 
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would “kill Paul.” All this moved him 
not a whit; he never thought of seeking 
police protection, but went about getting 
subscriptions for his College— Hindoos 
helping him as well as Mohamedans. 

“I’m more proud,” he would say,“ of the 
nine rupees gathered in annas among the 
boys of a poor Hindoo school than of the 
thousands subscribed by rich men.” 

Everywhere the native gentry wanted to 
give him “a big dinner.” They have learnt 
from us to think that nothing can go on 
without a dinner. 

“No,” said he, “ give me the cost of it 
instead as a subscription.” 

His College is thriving, and he is enjoy- 
ing a green old age, “preserving his 
patriotism but divested of prejudice.” 

Oo the question of native Volunteers 
such a man who, when on the Council, 
went in strongly for vaccination, deserves 
to be heard with attention. The Mogul 
Emperors used to get many of their best 
generals from among the Hindoo nobility ; 
our plan has almost wholly kept high-class 
men, with Hindoo and Mohamedan, out of 
the army, condemning them to a life of 
inaction and, therefore, too often, of de- 
bauchery. 

For female education he does not feel 
much enthusiasm. His mother was able 
to help him in his work. Most mothers, he 
thinks, can do the same if they like; and 
“when the men get better educated they 
are sure to draw the women up also. Be- 
sides, among the Mohamedans there are 
already even lady-preachers,” and yet he 
couldn’t help admiring the English servant 
who used to read the “ Echo,” and who 
apologised politely for calling Khudadad 
Beg “ Mr. Beg”: 

“Please pardon me, sir; but your full 
name is very difficult.” 

Men like the Syed must command high 
official rank as well as respect; and the 
sooner we recognise this the better for our 
position in India as well as for India itself. 
Weare wanted there to keep down fanatics 
like those who would have killed the Syed 
in order to do Heaven service ; but if we 
mean to stay there, we can only do it by 
making full use of men of the Syed’s stamp. 


RECREATIONS OF THE 
UNEMPLOYED. 





Ir Thomas Gay were now alive, and had 
to write his “Trivia” afresh, I have no doubt 
that he would devote a goodly string of 
his sounding couplets to the consideration 





of the methods by which the unemployed 
—not of necessity the unpaid—manage to 
divert themselves in this sombre city of 
ours. No social reformer has yet arisen to 
counsel and urge the ruling powers to 
provide amusement, in addition to food, 
clothing, shelter, and education, for those 
who cannot, or will not, make an effort to 
provide it for themselves; but when he 
does take up his parable—and he will, 
sure enough, some day—he will at least 
have an easy task in showing that the 
loafer of the London streets cannot be a 
very difficult person to amuse, and that a 
very moderate grant from the Consolidated 
Fund would serve the purpose. 

By the smallest exhibition of eccen- 
tricity, or deviation from the straitest way 
of the street-walking Englishman, the 
investigator may supply himself with 
plenteous examples of the voracious appe- 
tite of the haunter of the London streets 
for the very mildest excitement. Let him 
stoop to tie his boot-lace ; Jet him blow 
the dust out of his latch-key before insert- 
ing it into the key-hole; let him stop a 
policeman and tell him that there is an un- 
muzzled dog just round the corner, or a 
lost child in the next street, and in a 
second the pavement will be crowded with 
anxious enquirers burning to know what 
may be the cause of this abnormal attitude 
and action, or the purport of the thrilling 
news which is just being whispered in the 
ear of the guardian of the peace. There 
will be the working-man just going back 
from his job to the shop for the screw- 
driver which is always forgotten when 
screws have to be driven; there will be 
the apothecary’s boy, with his basket full 
of medicines to be delivered immediately ; 
there will be at least half-a-dozen of that 
unmistakeable class, the street-loafer pure 
and simple, with greasy pot hat and 
tattered overcoat many sizes too big for 
his narrow-chested wizened frame; and, 
lastly, there will be the milkman, the 
butcher’s man, the butterman, the candle- 
stick-maker’s man, and many others too 
numerous to mention. 

From the way they stand gaping and 
staring, listening for something when there 
is nothing to be told, and looking for 
something where there is nothing to be 
seen, it must be evident that for them the 
“tedium vite” is a dread reality. Can 
there be elsewhere in the world a people 
so weighed down with ennui? What 
weariness must be the rule in an existence 
where such incidents as those I have 
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noticed stand for recreation; and any 
student of street-life will be able to add a 
dozen other similar causes which will serve 
as the nucleus of a staring crowd, Only a 
few days ago I was passing a house where 
a “To Let” bill was being removed 
from the window-pane by a carpenter in- 
side, and at least a score of people, all 
apparently with work to be done on their 
hands, were standing gazing in rapt at- 
tention at the operation. They were 
seeking their recreation, and they certainly 
found it easily enough. If the facility 
in finding amusement be allowed to rank 
as a chief factor in a people’s happiness, 
then our London loafer is highly blessed. 
I doubt whether the Roman citizen of the 
baser sort ever knew more pleasure in the 
costly circuses, which were planned at such 
vast expense for his recreation and de- 
bauching, than his British equivalent finds 
in the contemplation of a burst water-plug 
or a fractured wheel. 

I have often talked this matter over 
with a friend of mine who is a staunch 
believer in progress after the modern 
fashion (Progress spelt with a large P), and 
he always tells me that my analysis of the 
working man’s motives, as he sadly takes 
his wistful pleasure, is altogether incorrect. 
‘The fact of the matter is,” he says, “ you 
are @ loafer yourself, and you fancy that 
every man who stops to take an intelligent 
survey of any little unusual circumstance 
he may encounter must of necessity be 
such another. You yourself enjoy the 
spectacle of a piano being taken out of one 
house, or a spring mattress being slung 
into the second-floor window of another 
just as much as any street boy, but you are 
ushamed to stop. Your respectability gives 
you a warning prod, so you glance at the 
operation out of the corner of your eye, 
aud slink off unwilling. You are not pay- 
ing a shilling school-rate for nothing. The 
people you condescendingly speak of as 
the lower classes are becoming intensely 
curious, Every man, in short, is his own 
Socrates, and goes about asking the most 
embarrassing questions, chiefly — Heaven 
be thanked !—to his own understanding. 
What you take for dull vacuity is nothing 
else than a keen desire to fathom the 
hidden source of things. The man who 
stirs your bile so deeply, because he stops 
to look at a fellow-workman cleaning a 
house agent’s bill off a window, is possibly 
an upholsterer’s man, speculating as to the 
| consistency of the particular paste used to 
affix the bill above-mentioned, and saying 





to himself that had his own particular 
composition been used the bill would have 
taken half the time to remove, or might 
even have fallen off by itself. The sight of 
a burst water-plug probably recalls to the 
watching artisan those hours of his school- 
time which were devoted to the study of 
hydrostatics. This listlessness you grumble 
at in such churlish fashion is not listless- 
ness at all. It is simply the legitimate 
outcome of the Policy of the Board.” 

I have the highest opinion of my friend’s 
powers of discernment, but his theory is to 
me a stumbling-block. I venture to hint 
to him that the tendency I have been 
criticising is no new thing; that I re- 
member it years before there was a Board 
to have a Policy : but he cuts me short by 
saying that he declines to accept any com- 
parisons between then and now, made by a 
person of my notorious inaccuracy of 
thought. Sol drop the subject. I should 
like to point out to him, however, that a 
vast number of his seekers never appa- 
rently move a single step forward to the 
goal, How is it that a fallen cab horse 
presents such an insoluble difficulty? 
Yesterday, in Cheapside, I saw a hundred 
people standing round a horse which had 
fallen; and as horses are falling about 
everywhere, and all day long, there could 
have been no striking novelty in the spec- 
tacle. Roand about were old men, who 
must have been considering the caducity of 
cab horses for fifty years and more ; men of 
middle life; young men; and boys; and the 
veterans were just as much fascinated by 
the sight as the ten years old, and just as 
far, apparently, from any apprehension of 
the cause of the calamity. Hence it seems 
to me that the working man has not yet 
found out the right channel whereby to 
approach the elucidation of the mystery, or 
that the mystery itself is elusive beyond 
the human powers of grasping, or that my 
friend’s theory is all moonshine. 

Of course I am fully persuaded in my 
own mind that the last-named view is the 
correct one. The crowds, whose gathering 
together has moved me to sit down to 
denounce and moralise, are made up of 
idle loafers and nothing else. The oppor- 
tunity of dawdling away half-an-hour or 
so of time—all the more delightful if the 
time be paid for—and the desire for some 
change, let it be ever so ‘trivial and sense- 
less, are the main motives which arrest their 
steps and block the pavement. To say 
that they ever think about the cause of the 
manifestation they gape at is an insult to 
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reason. How many of them would be 
wise enough to contradict me, if I were to 
descend into the street and say that cause 
follows effect? My friend, to whom I have 
before alluded, would say that this is mere 
priggishness, and that these people are 
Nature’s logicians, who have been reason- 
ing all their lives without knowing any- 
thing of the form of the syllogism. 

AsI write these words the Railway Parcels 
cart drives up to the door opposite, and 
the young man in charge delivers over to 
Mary, who answers the door, a neat box— 
containing, according to a private theory 
of mine, butter, and eggs, and fowls, from 
Norfolk or Devonshire. Though I have 
witnessed this weekly event for more than 
a twelvemonth, I rise from my table and 
go to the window to see it once more. 
The young man is evidently a bit of a wag, 
for Mary smiles and blushes as she rather 
leisurely closes the door. Perhaps he is 
telling her that he wishes the box came 
twice instead of once a week; perhaps he 
is bolder, and declares his belief that the 
eggs, and the butter, and the chickens in- 
side the box are not half so fresh and so 
tender as she herself. 

Suddenly, as I watch this street-door 
idyll, a light breaks in upon me, and I am 
conscious of a certain proverb about people 
who live in glass houses. What if there 
should be a particle of truth in that rather 
brutal remark of my friend’s, that I am a 
loafer in will, though not perhaps in deed 
when the world is looking on? It really 
seems very much as if he had gauged aright 
the weakness of my nature, seeing that I 
am always ready to saunter to the window 
and waste my time when I am safe from 
the pressure of public opinion, in watching 
household details over the way, and framing 
frivolous theories thereanent just as egre- 
giously as the baker’s man and the butcher's 
boy do, without sense of shame, in con- 
templating the fallen cab horse or the 
ignited kitchen chimney. 

MORAY AND HIS THIRTY. 
March, 1313. 
Lone as the fair old City stands, the glory of the 
North ; 
Long as “‘ King Arthur’s Seat” o’erlooks the flash- 
ing of the Forth ; 
Long as o’er lovely Edinbro,’ queens high her castled 





hold, 
Of Moray and his Thirty shall the gallant tale be told. 


St. Andrew’s Cross was gleaming from many a 
taken wall, 

As Highland isle, and Lowland glen, rose to the 
Bruce’s call ; 

But from Stirling and from Edinbro’, in firm de- 
fiance still, 

The English Lion flaunted free, and told her Sove- 
reign’s will. 





Cold in his noble abbey, lay He whose sun had set 
In clouds of stormy presage, the great Plantagenet : 
‘Mid favourites and fooleries, the weakly sapling 


os 
All that the mighty oak had won—won at such 
bitter cost. 


But still King Edward’s standard from the Castle 
floated gay, 
And still the rock impregnable held Bruce’s best 


at bay, 

To loyal threat and loyal strength, laughed frank 
defiance down, 

Where Moray’s baffled legions camped about the 
subject town. 


A soldier sought the warrior Earl, whose ready ear 
and wit 
Caught every rumour as it flew, and took the heart 


rom it ; 
‘*T have scaled the rock full oft,” he said, ‘in boy- 
ish fears despite ; 
Who is there, that for Bruce’s sake, will try my 
path to-night?” 


“Oh ay, the road is perilous, craves wary grasp 
and tread, 

And oes a sentinel look down, by Mary, we were 
sped ! 

But the moon is at her birth I wot, the clouds heap 
in the west, 

To dare and die—to dare and win—for Scotland, 
which were best?” 


“Right art thcu,” fiery Moray said, and to his 
soldiers spoke, 

And, as they heard, an eagercry from every squad- 
ron broke ; 

Full many a stalwart trooper felt crossed hope was 
hard to bear, 

As Randolph chose his Thirty, from the host of 
heroes there. 


The moon hung dim and haloed above the tossing 


irth, 
The wind swept with a muffled moan across the 
frost-bound earth ; 
And from the driving wrack of clouds the light 
gleamed faint and far, 
As, in black robes, the Thirty met round Moray’s 
silver star. 


High up in Edinbro’ Castle, secure the English 


slept ; 

Their + rounds the sentinels in careful order 
stept. 

And creeping, struggling upwards, nerves, sinews, 
all astrain, 

Clomb Randolph and his Thirty, their glorious prize 
to gain, 


“Below there, ho! I see you,” a soldier cried in 


jest ; 

I trow the throbbing pulses froze in every warrior 
breast ; 

Yet, - stir nor cry betokened their deadly peril, 
when 

The loosened crag came bounding down, ’mid Moray 
and his men. 


Then rose the cry of wild surprise, of desperate 
darkling fight, 

As, like ghosts! the bold invaders sprung upon that 

arded height; 

Brief was the furious struggle, as, startled from their 
rest, 

Unarmed, amazed, the English met each fierce, un- 
bidden guest. 


And when the lingering morning broke upon the 
Castle Rock, 

The ruddy Lion ramped no more, the Scottish 
breeze to mock ; 

And when King Robert to his feast bid the cap- 
tains of his host, 

**To Moray and his Thirty,” he pledged the crown- 
ing toast, 
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NEXT OF KIN. 
A STORY IN THREE CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER I. 

“WANTED, Next oF Kin.—If Josiah 
Brown, son of John and Patience Brown, 
late of 18, Wells Street, Carchester, or his 
direct heirs, will apply to Messrs. Snaggs 
and Taip, Gray’s Inn, he or they will hear of 
something to their advantage. The above- 
mentioned Josiah Brown left Carchester 
for Melbourne in May, 1817, and has not 
since communicated with his family.” 

This advertisement might have been read 
afew years ago, day after day for a con- 
siderable time in the second column of seve- 
ral London papers ; but among all those who 
read it there was no one who made the 
— application to Messrs, Snaggs and 

aip. 
At last, since it seemed as if Josiah 
Brown must have passed beyond the need 
of worldly advantages, leaving no one 
behind him to represent his claims, Messrs. 
Snaggs and Taip wrote to their client, 
Mr. Peter Brown, of Carchester, advising 
him to withdraw the advertisement. How- 
ever, Mr. Peter Brown’s hopes of finding 
some trace of his long-lost brother had 
been too sanguine to die easily, so he 
instructed his lawyers that the advertise- 
ment should still continue to appear from 
time to time, and decided that the will he 
had had made in favour of Josiah or 
Josiah’s heirs, should remain for the present 
unaltered. 

“Tt’s awfully queer,” said the clerk, 
who read and replied to the letter in 
Peter’s cramped, illiterate hand. “It’s 
awfully queer that an old fellow like that 
should have saved nearly £10,000, and 
queerer still that he should have no one 
to leave it to.” 

For Peter Brown was a man who had 
grown old and grey-headed, then older and 
white-headed, and then older still, and had 
covered the nakedness of his bald pate 
with a square black cloth skull-cap, in a 
walk of life, where men—as a rule—do not 
amass fortunes, or at least where fortunes 
are called by the humbler name of savings. 
Some men, however, are born with the 
financia] instinct, though circumstances 
give them no chance of becoming Chan- 
cellors of the Exchequer or leaders on 
’Change. 

Peter Brown was one of these. No one 
—not even himself—ever fancied he had 
talents of any sort. 





He called himself a | 
“ careful man ”—‘' a man who took care of | 


the pence, and let the pounds take care 
of themselves.” His neighbours looked 
upon his thrift as miserliness, and were 
wont to say that “he must have lots laid 
by, for he was uncommon near.” 

His father had done some saving before 
him, having been butler and confidential 
servant for nearly half a century in the 
family of a long bygone Dean of Car- 
chester. There were two brothers who 
should have divided this little inheritance, 
but Peter succeeded to it all, for Josiah, 
the elder son—a sad scapegrace—had run 
away to the gold-fields, and had never sent 
home tale or tidings of himself to his 
broken-hearted parents. 

Peter, having come into his patrimony, 
might have retired and lived independently 
in a very modest way ; but he was a con- 
stant-minded man, and had no desire 
to leave that state of life in which Provi- 
dence, by the interest of his father’s master, 
the Dean, had placed him. This state of 
life was the combined office of clerk and 
verger to the Cathedral of Carchester. 
What his place was worth—I mean what 
he received from the treasurer of the Dean 
and Chapter, I will not divulge. It was a 
mere pittance. 

However, when, after his father’s funeral, 
one of the Cathedral magnates said to him 
very graciously: “I suppose you will be 
leaving us now, Brown, to do something a 
little better for yourself,” 

Peter answered respectfully: ‘ Well, sir, 
if the Dean and Chapter see no reason for 
dismissing me, I should prefer to remain 
as I am,” 

“ Then, no doubt,” returned the magnate, 
still more graciously, ‘no doubt you will 
remain.” 

Which Peter did. And the years sped 
on, setting their seal silently on all things : 
on the trees in the Close ; on the graves in 
the churchyard; on the stalwart walls of the 
Cathedral. The years sped and fled: they 
carried away Bishops; they developed Deans 
into Bishops; they turned choir-boys into 
choir-men ; they swept choir-men out of 
their stalls; but they didn’t sweep Peter 
away. They only added to the sum of his 
experience until it stood at a total of five 
decades and a half, and they added as well 
to his few hundreds in the bank, until at 
last he had that large sum at his disposal 
which so greatly astonished the clerk of 
Messrs. Snaggs and Taip. 

How did he come by his money? It 
was a question of shrewdness. Very early 
in his verger career he had learnt to dis- 
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tinguish at a glance between those sight- 
seers who meant to heed the Dean’s printed 
request that no gratuity might be offered 
to the Cathedral attendants, and those who 
meant not to heed it, Further, he could 
tell to a nicety whether an advancing squad 
of tourists was a half-crown, a shilling, or 
a sixpenny party; he was wonderfully 
skilful in securing the former for himself, 
and leaving the latter to his co-vergers, 
whom he called his “ colleagueys.” Didn’t 
he know too, to a nicety, which lady or 
gentleman would “ tip” him for a comfort- 
able seat at service time? This was why 
you saw him handing some worshippers to 
their places with such marked politeness, 
while others adjusted themselves according 
as the proportion of assurance allowed 
them. Then there were the great days 
at the Cathedral, choir festivals, famous 
preachers, and so forth ; these yielaed him 
a rich harvest, especially after he had 
reached the patriarchal age. 

The old verger, it is needless to say, 
made a confidant of nobody ; nevertheless, 


_ there is good ground for asserting that it 


was a poor day at the Cathedral which did 
not bring him a sovereign’s worth of loose 


'| silver, and that he would not have farmed 
:| one of the “special” occasions for less than 


five guineas; while as to his Christmas- 
boxes—well, the sum total would have 
gladdened the heart of any struggling 
father of a family. And yet Peter was so 
old, so odd, and, above all, so ready to 
receive, that you would as soon have 
thought of the stone effigy on the founder’s 
tomb amassing wealth, as of the ancient 
verger growing rich. It was a fact, not- 
withstanding appearances; for the money 
so shrewdly gathered in had been just as 
shrewdly invested in infant colliery shares, 
which had yielded cent. per cent. ; in rail- 
ways, whose rails seemed overlaid with 
gold ; and in mines, which had actually 
been found worth, and more than worth, 
working. 

When Peter Brown, already old and 
nearly decrepit, was left a childless widower, 
he grew more thrifty than ever he had 
been, in spite of the sad conviction which 
was growing upon him that his thrift 
would benefit no one he cared for. 

Every life has its pathos, though one 
does not naturally connect pathetic ideas 
with a little, spare, bent figure in a 
grotesque black gown, who carries a 
verger’s mace in his shrivelled hand, as he 
heads the procession of clergy or conducts 
the reader to the lectern. It was an 





aching weariness in this old man’s life to 
feel that his well-hoarded money would 
gladden and warm no kindred of his own ; 
and when he heard read from the Cathedral 
lectern Abraham’s lament that his servant 
should be the heir of his substance, a thrill 
of sympathy shivered round his heart, and 
stealing upwards made his failing eyesight 
a shade dimmer for a few seconds. But 
another page of the massive Cathedral 
Bible threw another light upon the ques- 
tion. One day the Dean was reading in 
sonorous tones the most glorious tale of 
homeward-bound repentance to which the 
world has ever listened. The well-known 
words came to Peter with a new meaning. 
“ Lost and was found,” he thought; and 
he suddenly fell into such a fit of musing 
that for fully thirty seconds after the 
words, ‘‘ Here endeth the Second Lesson,” 
he forgot that the Dean was awaiting his 
escort back to his stall. 

The result of that brown study was 
Peter’s advertisement for another long- 
lost prodigal—his only brother. But day 
after day the post came in and brought no 
answer to it; and day after day the old 
man’s feverish anxiety increased, till, at 
last, when his hope of finding his relatives 
had grown very faint, a new interest came 
to him, so that he gradually grew less 
peevishly eager for the postman’s knock, 
and less bitterly disappointed when no 
knock came. 


CHAPTER II. 


ONE day, after morning service in the 
Cathedral, Peter was sitting in his accus- 
tomed place in the south aisle, waiting for 
sight-seers, or for a gossip with anyone so 
disposed—all the Cathedral dignitaries, 
from the newest Vicar Choral to the Dean 
himself, would stop and chat with Peter— 
when his attention was arrested by a 
young lady who carried a paint-box and an 
easel, and who came to settle herself to 
work on the long perspective of the aisle 
in which he sat. 

Peter’s unerring instinct in such matters 
told him at once that this artist was not in 
a position to lavish half-crowns, or any 
other current coin of the realm, in return 
for small and interested acts of politeness, 
yet something about her so caught his 
fancy that he watched her with interest 
and curiosity. 

She was a plainly-dressed girl of two or 
three and twenty, not very tall, and not 
very short, but lithe and shapely. A pair 
of merry grey eyes and an earnest, resolute 
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mouth gave a great power of expression to 
an intelligent face, which she bent 
anxiously over her easel as she grappled 
with the intricacies of her subject. 

Peter sat contentedly watching her as if 
he had nothing else in the world to do. 

At last she drew back to take a final 
inspection of her drawing, and then, with 
a long breath of satisfaction, opened her 
paint-box and took out her palette. She 
was so intent on mixing a tender grey for 
the pearly shadows which nestled under 
the fretted roof and between the stately 
pillars that she did not notice Peter (who 
had risen and come forward) until he 
said : 

**Won’t you have this chair, Miss? It’s 
more comfortable than that stool with no 
back.” 

The girl looked up into the old man’s 
face with such a genial smile that her con- 
quest of him was complete, and he thought 
of no other gratuity. 

“How very kind of you!” she said. “Cer- 
tainly I shall prefer the chair, especially 
as you have been so thoughtful for me.” 

“It’s a fine bit you’ve chosen,” Peter 
went on, as if he wished to make conver- 
sation. 

“Yes, very fine,” she replied ; “one of 
the finest bits of the whole interior.” 

“A mighty hard bit to put in a picter, I 
should say, though I never tried drawing it 
myself,” went on the verger. 

The girl smiled. 

“Tt is not very easy or simple,” she said. 
“The number of lines confuse the eye.” 

“T suppose so,” said Peter, condescend- 
ingly, “but you're doing it very well, as 
far as you’ve gone, and I hope you won't 
take it amiss if I make so bold as to 
say so.” 

“* Not in the least. I daresay you have 
seen so many sketches made here that you 
are quite a judge of what is good and what 
is not.” 

‘*T can’t deny that,” answered Peter, with 
an assumption of modesty which implied 
unlimited self-confidence. ‘It’s easy 
enough to tell a good likeness from a bad 
one, and if ladies and gentlemen come here 
to take what you may call likenesses of the 
place, you’ve only got to look over their 
shoulders to see if they’ve hit it off. For 
what do you ask of a likeness but that 
it shall be a likeness? That’s what I 
say.” 

“Very true,” replied the artist. 
see you have thought the matter out.” 

‘‘And so I have, Miss—and so I have. 


“Ty 





Many a time I could find it in my heart to 
say to a lady or gentleman who sits here 
drawing for hours, ‘ You won’t get a picture 
out of your paint-box, because you haven’t 
got the right notion in your head. You'd 
better by far go away, and get something 
else to do. You're wasting time and wast- 
ing paper. You'll have nothing to show 
for it.’ Dear heart! how it would go 
against my grain to come to the end of a 
day, and have nothing to show for it but 
a mess of a picture that no one would look 
at twice.” 

“T am not sure I can agree with you 
in all that,” rejoined the lady. ‘You 
mustn’t forget that everyone has to doa 
thing badly before he can do it well, 
and that every time one tries one is a little 
wiser.” 

“Umph !” said Peter ; “I think it would 
be wisest of all to leave painting to them as 
is gifted to do it—which is a good bit more 
than laying on blues and yallers, and hold- 
ing a lot of things in your left hand, while 
you have a brush in your right. Now 
anyone can see with half an eye that 
you know how to do it properly. The 
way your brush flits in and out among 
your bits of paints, as if it was alive— 
that’s enough for me. La! you've only 
got to look how they mix up their paints, 
you'll know where the likenesses will be 
good and where otherwise.” 

The girl was smiling quietly at her quaint 
companion’s strictures on amateur failures 
and artistic ability when he brought them 
to an abrupt conclusion ; for, through the 
south door a party of sight-seers was enter- 
ing—a solvent, profitable-looking party, 
who could not be relegated to any of the 
“colleagueys.” So off went Peter at a 
swift trot, to make sure of his quarry, and 
to add another mite to the treasure for 
which he had found no inheritor, and which 
he could keep so little longer. 

The girl at the easel looked after him 
for a moment, and then returned to her 
work on the bands of sunshine that fell 
through the tall mullioned windows, and 
made tremulous lights on the solid pillars 
down the long length of narrowing arches, 
while her thoughts wandered whenever 
they dare quit her palette and brushes, to 
a quiet, plainly-furnished room, in a very 
uniashicnable part of the city, where a dear, 
pale face was awaiting her return to 
brighten up as a mother’s face can brighten 
over the child she loves, 

When Peter had done his duty by the 
party of sight-seers and pocketed their 
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handsome gratuity, he met one of the 
Honorary Canons with a learned archzolo- 
gist from Oxford, and some ladies who wore 
blue spectacles. Peter was straightway 
introduced by the Canon to his friends 
as an antiquity that deserved inspection. 
A long conversation, in which the old 
man’s reminiscences were almost uninter- 
rupted by his listeners, came to a most 
satisfactory conclusion, and he then re- 
turned to the south aisle, in hopes that the 
pleasant young lady would still be there. 
But she and her easel were gone, and the 
Cathedral clock presently striking one, he 
trotted off to eat his frugal dinner in his 
lonely, gloomy little house, on the north 
side of the Ladye Chapel enclosure. 

The next morning, about the same time 
as he had seen her first, Peter’s new ac- 
quaintance reappeared with her easel in the 
Cathedral. Peter was very soon aware of 
her presence, and leaving alike his mournful 
musing over that much looked-for letter 
which never came, and his eager expecta- 
tion of paying clients, he came at once to 
station himself beside the busy painter. 

“T suppose you have come to Carchester 
to make a few pictures?” he said timidly, 
when she had pleasantly returned his 
“ good-morning.” 

If he had felt less curious about her he 
would have asked this and a dozen other 
questions, more or less impertinent, with 
perfect equanimity. 

“Oh no!” answered the girl frankly. 
“Tam not a bird of passage. I came to 
live in Carchester a few weeks ago.” 

“Ah!” returned Peter, “I thought you 
were quite a stranger. I never noticed 
you before yesterday, and I know every 
face that comes here anything like regular.” 

“No doubt you do. You have been 
verger here for a very long time, have you 
not?” she said, seeing that he was bent on 
another chat. 

* Well,” replied Peter, with the air of a 
man who recognises in himself an ancient 
and venerable landmark, “ I’ve been verger 
and lay-clerk to this Cathedral ever since 
the days of Dean Ridley, and if you look 
at his brass tablet yonder in the transept, 
you'll see he died fifty-two years ago, come 
next January.” 

“Indeed!” said the artist, duly im- 
pressed. ‘ That is a long time.” 

“Tt is along time from your point of 
view, Missy,” said Peter, “that is, with it 
all before you; but from my point of view 
it is, but just something to think over in a 
lonely evening, when things that scarce 





anyone but myself can remember come 
back plainer, and nearer, and clearer than 
the things which happened but a week 
ago.” 

The girl looked up at him in silence ; 
he spoke plaintively, as if the thought of 
those lonely retrospections oppressed him. 
“Some day,” so her thoughts shaped them- 
selves,  Ishall look back along my own 
life. My future will be all over, and 
reverie will be nothing but remembrance. 
How strange, and how impossible to 
realise!” Before she could think of an 
answer to the old man’s half expressed 
appeal to her sympathy, he had changed 
his key. 

“Why,” he continued, “I can call to 
mind every parson that came here for 
Bishop Winter's enthronement ; but every 
incumbency in this city has changed hands 
since then. I can remember further than 
that—back to the Thanksgiving Service 
after Waterloo ; and I’m the only official 
left who was there that day. It was a 
grand day. There hasn’t been such a day 
since. La! they couldn’t manage things 
like that nowadays.” 

“ Yes, yes,” replied his listener; “you 
have seen a great many changes and a 
great many things and people in your 
time.” 

**T should think I have,” he exclaimed. 
“Why, I sometimes think that if all the 
folks I have shown round this sacred edi- 
fice were to come in all at once, every 
corner would be crowded, and there’d be 
crowds that couldn’t get in. But I’m 
getting old now—old and shaky. I’m 
like the last leaf on a bough, or the last 
twinkle of a fire. There's only a little 
time more for me to be in the Cathedral.” 

Once more the girl’s eyes glanced up at 
the old man with a sympathy that would 
have been difficult for her to express in 
words ; but he read it, and it reached his 
heart, for, with a slow head-shake he. 
murmured: “God bless you! God bless 
your pretty, kind face!” 

For a short time there was silence be- 
tween this odd pair. The artist broke it 
by saying: 

“If you have a few minutes more to 
spare, would you mind going and standing 
beside that second pillar? I should very 
much like to put you into my sketch. I 
meant to haveasked you yesterday morning, 
but you went away too soon.” 

Peter had more than once posed for 
sketchers, which he called having his like- 
ness done. He had always been hand- 
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somely remunerated for his services as a 
model, and had looked on his remuneration 
as money well earned ; but, on this occasion, 
when the young lady told him she had 
finished, he pretended not to see her purse 
and outstretched hand, and, for the first 
time in his life perhaps, turned away from 
a * tip. ” 

That afternoon, while Peter, with his 
curiosity respecting his fair unknown still 
unslaked, was fulfilling his duties about 
the vestries at service time, he heard one 
of the Minor Canons say to Rowdey, the big 
bass : 

“T say, Kowdey, do you know that girl 
who was painting in the Cathedral to-day ?” 

“Oh yes,” replied Rowdey, who knew 
all about everybody’s business in Car- 
chester. “Her name is Lake; she gives 
lessons in painting; she has a brother in 
the post-office here ; and her mother, who 
is a widow, keeps house for them.” 

The Minor Canon, who was very aristo- 
cratic, said: ‘ Ah, indeed,” and dismissed 
the subject as having plebeian connections 
which counterbalanced its attractions ; but 
Peter was much gratified by the crumb of 
information which had fallen to him, That 
evening, for the first time since the ap- 
pearance of his advertisement three months 
before, he forgot to ask whether the post- 
man had passed his door before he went 
home to tea. 


VICTIMS. 
By THEO GIFT. 
Author of * Lil Lorimer,” ‘‘ An Alibi and its Price,” 
Ete., Ete. 
a. 
CHAPTER XIX, THE NET CLOSES, 
THE errand on which the Count mean- 
while had departed was an extremely un- 
pleasant one, and detained him far longer 
than he had at all anticipated ; right into 
the spring indeed. The steward who man- 
aged his property in the South for him had 
been murdered, and the crime was said to 





have been actuated by revenge, and to have | 


been connected with the disappearance of a 
young girl—sister to the assassin—whose 
dead body, wasted almost beyond recogni- 
tion, was found in the river which flowed at 
the bottom of the estate just six months 
after her flight, and only the day before the 
crime which rumour declared was in expia- 
tion of it. This was not all, however. 
The murderer was taken almost red-handed 
after the fact, and conveyed to prison ; but 





the estate, the vineyard men, the miners, 
struck work ; a desperate attempt to rescue 
the prisoner was made on his way to gaol, 
and, this failing, the house of the murdered 
man was attacked, the furniture destroyed, 
the building set on fire, and the money and 
papers made off with. 

A perfect shower of telegrams conveyed 
the news of these events, one after another, 
to the Count ; and those who saw his face 
as he received them never forgot the almost 
livid look of rage, hate, and anxiety which 
distorted it. He had been going over to 
Les Ch&taigniers that morning; but a 
mounted groom bore a note to M. St. 
Laurent instead, and within another hour 
the writer was in an express train and 
speeding on his way to the South. 

Nor, being gone, was it easy for him to 
come back again. The country was ina 
disturbed state that winter. Bread was 
dear and wages low. Men were striking 
everywhere, forming into threatening 
bands, and ready to break out into tumult 
and destruction at a word. In the Landes 
matters were worse than elsewhere; and, 
even apart from the loss of his steward, 
who was an old and valued servant, the 
Count might have found it necessary to 
contribute the weight of his presence to the 
maintenance of order and security on the 
property where he was at once feared and 
disliked. Naturally, too, the sudden 
manner of his agent’s death, and the 
destruction, or disappearance, of most of 
the latter's registers and accounts, threw 
an immensity of work upon him; but, 
in addition to all this, there were 
found unkind people who said that M. le 


.Comte did not dare to return to Finisterre 


till his steward’s murderer had been 
brought to justice, and the papers which 
had disappeared on the night of the riot 
proved to have been burnt, or restored 
to his hands. It was whispered that the 
relations between the murdered man and 
his master had not been confined to busi- 
ness only, but had embraced matters of a 
more delicate and confidential nature ; and 
that if certain of the Count’s private letters 
had chanced to fall into the hands of an 
enemy vindictive enough to make them 
over to the “‘avocat” for the defence, the 
result might be a scandal undesirable and 
disagreeable in the highest degree. 

Little enough of this gossip filtered, 


| however, to the quiet nook on the coast of 
Brittany, where the young girl whom 


popular opinion declared itself on his side | de Mailly had so long before marked down 


from the first, 


All the other labourers on | for his wife was growing up for him under 
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her parents’ roof. She, indeed, would 
have been the last in any case to hear a 
syllable of it; and if any faint rumours 
reached M. St. Laurent he shut his ears 
against them, and took care not to repeat 
them to his wife. After all, as he would 
have said, few men have not had some 
irregularities in their lives, written some 
letters which they would prefer to see in 
their own pocket rather than give them to 
the world; and the Count’s proposed 
marriage was in itself the best proof that 
he had done with youthful follies, and was 
prepared to “ranger” himself as decorously 
as his friend had done, Monsieur therefore 
cursed the rioters as heartily as the Count 
himself could have done, and wrote the 
latter a letter full of warm sympathy and 
condolence, mingled with regrets for his 
absence ; and meanwhile the absence con- 
tinued, for the papers were not forthcom- 
ing, and the trial of the assassin dragged 
on as only French trials do drag, with one 
delay after another, till it seemed likely 
that Vera’s hopes would be fulfilled, and 
her twenty-first birthday attained, without 
bringing back the object of her dread and 
dislike to share it with her. 

He did not suffer himself to be forgotten, 
however. He wrote, not indeed to Vera, 
but to her father, and was always sending 
special messages to the former, to which 
M. St. Laurent replied in whatever terms 
he considered most befitting a young lady 
in his daughter’s position, without even 
troubling himself to consult her on the 
subject. Game from the Count’s preserves, 
forced vegetables and hot-house fruit, were 
also sent from Mailly to Les Chataigniers ; 
and, on New Year’s Day, Vera received a 
package containing a lovely ivory and 
silver casket full of dainty preserved fruits 
and bonbons, and accompanied by a 
flowery little note deploring the sender’s 
inability to pay in person the visit custo- 
mary on that day, and trusting that his little 
“étrenne” would be honoured by accept- 
ance at the hands of the too charming 
young lady, whose faithful and devoted 
servant he begged to subscribe himself. 

It was the first letter from any man, 
save Marstland, that Vera had ever re- 
ceived, and at first the mere sight of it 
startled her as much as though the writer 
had suddenly stretched out a hand from 
the distant department where she had 
been thinking of him as safely established 
for an indefinite period, and had laid it in 
an iron clutch on her shoulder, in reminder 
of the claim which she had foolishly hoped 





he might still be persuaded to abandon. 
But when she came to read it, the very 
contrast between it and those oft-read 
epistles from her English lover, its inflated 
style, stilted compliments, and Gallic for- 
malities, reassured her a little. If Marst- 
land’s letters were those of a man truly and 
passionately in love with her, as Vera felt 
exultingly confident they were, this, so 
utterly different in every way, could not be 
written by a man who was in love at all; 
nay, rather was the work of a man who had 
already repented of a. foolish fancy for a 
little girl utterly unsuited to him, and was 
therefore the more anxious to show her all 
formal and customary courtesies by way of 
atonement, And, after all, most men called 
on their lady friends on New Year’s Day 
and brought them bonbons. No girl need 
think anything of that. 

But with all this special pleading—and 
there is no advocate so eloquent and per- 
suasive as one who is trying to convince, 
not another, but himself—the incident of 
the casket, in connection with that horrible 
diamond ring upstairs, had left an uneasy 
effect on her mind, very disturbing to the 
artificial tranquillity she had been so labo- 
riously cultivating ; and though she would 
not touch or taste the unwelcome offering, 
but left it lying on the drawing-room table 
till the luscious bonbons were all spoilt, 
and made her note of thanks as prim, for- 
mal, and non-committing as it was possible 
to be, the fact of having to write at all was 
so intensely repugnant that but for sheer 
cowardice, and the fear of enraging her 
father, she would certainly have abstained 
from doing so. 

“ And what would have been the use, 
save to offend M. le Comte?” Bénoite 
said when the anecdote was told to her, 
“and, believe me, Mademoiselle, that is not 
well. The Seigneur, see you, is a man of 
gallantry. He thinks. He remembers 
himself of these little attentions to those 
whom he favours, but if one is unfortu- 
nate enough to anger him, it is no light 
matter. And it avails nothing either. 
Mademoiselle knows, without doubt, the 
motto of the de Mailly family which is 
even written up over the chiteau gates, 
“Vouloir c’est pouvoir, Mailly le dict ;” 
and the blessed saints know it is true, for 
who ever heard of the Count, or his father 
before him, being balked of anything they 
had set their minds on? No one! All the 
world can say so.” 

Poor Vera’s heart sank. Between her 
father and the Count she felt like a little 
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grain of wheat between two slow revolving 
mill-stones. A little sooner, a little later, 
what did it matter if the crushing must 
come at last? But in the same moment 
the vision of Marstland came back to her ; 
the brave confidence in his eyes, the deep, 
cheery tones of his voice as he said : ‘‘ My 
acquaintance with you, Vera, will last as 
long as our two lives. If you love me as 
you say you do no one living can separate 
us. It is but waiting a little, and all will 
be well with us in the end.” And did she 
not love him? Was she not as willing to 
wait as when he said those words, holding 
her in his arms, in a clasp so strong and 
tender, that it seemed as if no human 
power could have torn her from them? Her 
tranquillity returned after a little while, 
and she was able to laugh at her own folly 
in having allowed it to be shaken by such 
a trifle. 

Probably her mother was of more assist- 
ance to her in maintaining it, than either 
she or the good lady herself at all imagined. 
Owing to the necessity for his sudden de- 
parture following so immediately on his 
proposal, and the inability to fix any date 
for his return, the Count had himself sug- 
gested that the engagement had better not 
be made public until he was back again ; 
but some rumours of it had got about— 
these things will—and certain of the 
polite French families from neighbouring 
chateaux, and one or two of those migra- 
tory English who always make their home 
near Quimper, and who, by reason of their 
being generally of extremely aristocratic 
birth, small means, and endowed with an 
insatiate appetite for finding out every- 
thing about their neighbours, Madame had 
always kept at greater arm’s length than 
any others. Vera escaped these visits. A 
dread that they might be called forth by 
the Count’s admiration for her, that she 
might be supposed to reciprocate it, made 
her choose to slip off to her poor pen- 
sioners as soon as carriage wheels were 
heard in the distance ; but even her absence 
was not more efficacious in damping the 
cordiality of the good people in the 
neighbourhood than Madame St. Laurent’s 
frigidity and hesitations, and her air of 
being at once unwilling to accept or re- 
fuse their felicitations, or answer their 
questions. They went away with a pretty 
general belief that there was no engage- 
ment after all, and that if there had been 
any talk of one it had either been exag- 
gerated by the St. Laurents’ aspirations, 
or had suffered some hitch in its progress. 





It was very odd the Count being away so 
long, and was there not some whisper of a 
scandal? After all, “la petite Vera” was 
very young, and strictly brought up, and 
her mother was said to be ‘‘ pieuse” as a 
nun. Perhaps M. St. Laurent had made 
difficulties, though indeed that was hardly 
likely, for was it not generally known 
that de Mailly held Les Chataigniers 
in the hollow of his hand, and that its 
owner owed everything to him? To offer 
his daughter’s hand in payment was a 
small thing, and it was more probable 
that the difficulties were on the Count’s 
side. 

Fortunately for Vera she heard none 
of these chatterings; but Madame St. 
Laurent’s manner deceived her also, by 
helping to foster that consoling belief of 
hers that her mother sympathised with her 
in secret, and would be far from sorry if 
the marriage under discussion never took 
place. 

As a matter of fact they were all wrong, 
and poor Madame’s unfortunate manner, 
of which her neighbours made so much, 
meant nothing whatever but her own 
natural awkwardness and want of ease ; 
her ignorance of the right thing to say, 
and her nervous inability to say it, hor 
morbid suspicion lest people might be 
satirising her, or thinking her daughter 
over-honoured by the Count’s choice ; and 
her secret, unacknowledged, but undying 
dislike to the idea of giving up the girl to 
anyone, or allowing outsiders even so 
much right as that implied by congratula- 
tions over her. 

She was not troubled with many repe- 


titions of them ; and matters went on for 


atime as tranquilly as if the Count had 
never existed unti 

“Vera,” said Joanna, coming into the 
girl’s room one cold day in February, 
“there are visitors for you in the drawing- 
room, and your ma’s sent for you. Lor! 
child, how froze you look up here! Why 
don’t you sit down in the work-room where 
there’s a fire, with your ma and me? But 
come, brush up your hair and make your- 
self look smart, for these young ladies are 
as fine as peacocks, and have come all the 
way from Quimper to see you.” 

Young ladies!” Vera repeated blankly, 
the shawl which was gathered round her 
shoulders falling from her as she stood 
u 
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“ Ay, you used to be glad enough to see 
them once, and I’ve known you to cry for 
an hour because you wasn’t allowed to 
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spend the day with ’em. It’s the Mamzelles 
de Mailly.” 

“De Mailly! Eulalie and Alphonsine 
here?” Vera exclaimed, with a flush of 
genuine girlish pleasure lighting her pale 
face; but next moment it died away as 
recollection suggested as with a sudden 
stab why they had come, and though she 
dared not refuse to go down, her hands 
trembled so much that Joanna had to take 
the brush out of them and perform her 
toilet for her. It did not grieve her that 
the result was not ornamental. She would 
rather have looked ugly, dowdy, anything, 
save the well-pleased object of a rich 
nobleman’s admiration, receiving a com- 
plimentary visit from his sisters. 

Those two young ladies, however, who 
were waiting in the drawing-room for her, 
were far too well-bred to give any sign of 
what their thoughts were—if they had any 
—on the subject of their old friend’s ap- 
pearance, They sprang up and greeted 
her with effusion, kissing her on both 
cheeks, calling her “chére petite Vera,” 
and continuing to hold her hand in a 
cordial clasp after their embraces, until 
Vera felt quite overwhelmed. In truth, 
this flow of pretty speeches, this vehement 
affection, these eager, high-pitched Parisian 
voices, both prattling at once, fairly con- 
fused her, and, though she returned the 
kisses of her quondam friends, she looked 
pitiably pale and shy, and scarcely answered 
above a whisper, or by more than “ yes” 
or “no” to their civilities.s How, indeed, 
could she help it? How was it possible to 
be frank and natural under the circum- 
stances, and more especially with her 
mother sitting there watching every word, 
and wearing that nervous, slightly dis- 
pleased air which always had such a 
repressing effect on her daughter ? 

Whether it was similarly unpleasant to 
the visitors did not appear. LEulalie, who 
of old had found such difficulty in examin- 
ing into her conscience, and who had grown 
into a very pretty animated girl of two or 
three-and-twenty ; and Alphonsine, who, 
though only a year older, had a decided air 
of seniority and was graver and gentler in 
her manner ; were both as agreeable and 
caressing as it was possible to be, and as if 
they were receiving the most charming of 
welcomes, They explained that their visit 
to Quimper was undertaken partly because 
Alphonsine, who was to take the white 
veil at Easter, would not have another op- 
portunity of bidding an adieu to an aunt 
whom she dearly loved, and who was the 





abbess of a convent there; and partly 
that they might avail themselves of the 
chance of renewing their friendship with 
their old playfellow and future sister (Vera 
started violently and flushed crimson, di- 
recting an imploring glance at her mother) 
and conveying to her all manner of 
charming messages from their mother, who 
looked forward to seeing her and Madame 
in Paris during the spring. Madame had 
not seen her daughter’s mute appeal. In- 
deed, she had carefully avoided looking at 
her; but the mention of Paris recalled all 
her own painful experiences there, and that 
never-forgiven interference of the Countess 
de Mailly, which had led, as she believed, 
to her never seeing her parents again, and to 
the loss of her first child, and she answered 
in her coldest manner, observing that she 
did not know, she was sure. M. St. 
Laurent and she had certainly given their 
consent to the Count’s proposals; but, 
owing to his enforced departure for the 
South, nothing definite had been settled : 
certainly no date for—for anything; and 
indeed her daughter was not in any hurry 
to leave home, and had hardly had time as 
yet to realise the compliment which the 
Count had paid her. The de Mailly girls 
lifted eyebrows of mildly despairing enquiry 
at one another. With all their tact and 
quickness they did not in the least know 
how to understand this chilly, hesitating 
reply to their own gracious civilities, or in 
what way to answer it, except by deplor- 
ing their brother’s misfortune in being 
detained in the Landes so long, and ex- 
pressing a hope that he would soon be set 
at liberty, and the assassin of his faithful 
servant brought to justice. 

It was a relief to everyone when Gervais 
brought in a tray with cake, wine, and 
other refreshments for the young ladies 
after their long drive and journey by train ; 
though even then Eulalie nearly affronted 
Madame’s easily-ruffled susceptibilities by 
exclaiming : 

“But, Madame, you, who are English, 
ought not to give us wine now. You 
should have a ‘five o'clock.’ In Paris, we 
are all mad on the ‘five o'clock.’ Every- 
one of ton has them, and, for me, I 
adore them. Indeed, I adore everything 
English ; and I would have them 4 la mode 
de Londres, that is to say, with the tea 
only ; but mamma says ‘No, she must 
have ‘sirops,’ and wine too for those who 
prefer. Is it possible that you have not 
begun ‘ five-o’-clocks’ here? Of course in 
Brittany everything is most frightfully old- 
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fashioned ; but you who have the happiness 
to be English, you ought to condescend and 
set the mode to our poor provincials.” 

They went away at last; but with the 
proviso that Vera might be allowed to 
spend the following day with them at the 
convent, and make the acquaintance of 
their aunt, for whom they said their brother 
Raoul had a great respect. 

Once again Vera looked entreatingly at 
her mother. With all her heart she hoped 
the latter would not agree to a request, the 
refusal of which had been one of the 
sorest disappointments of her childhood ; 
and indeed Madame was already preparing 
to decline, partly out of long habit, partly 
because her rheumatism did not allow her 
to. go out herself, and it did not occur 
to her to even dream of permitting her 
daughter to venture within the walls of a 
nunnery without her; but M. St. Laurent 
had come in by this time, overflowing with 
ponderous cordiality, compliments, and 
gratification at the attention paid them, 
and the question was taken out of her 
hands. He declared that Vera would be 
charmed, delighted. The child had been 
yearning all the autumn for a “ causerie 
intime” with the friends she so tenderly 
loved. The invitation was accepted without 
demur. 

And Joanna was deputed to accompany 
the young lady. Madame St. Laurent was 
determined that the latter should not go 
except under the protection next best to 
her own; but neither would she listen to 
one word from Vera, when the girl, startled 
and frightened out of all her self-deceiving 
tranquillity by the frank assumption on the 
part of the de Mailly sisters that she was 
engaged to their brother, tried in vain to 
get a hearing from her. Madame kept 
persistently out of her way, or at her hus- 
band’s side, for the rest of the evening ; 
sent her to bed early under pretext that 
she looked pale and had a tiring day before 
her on the morrow ; and sent down word 
in the morning that she herself was con- 
fined to her room with a bad headache, 
and must not be disturbed until it was 
time to bid her daughter good-bye. 

Vera gave up the attempt to speak to 
her then. Indeed, she knew it would be 
no use, for the carriage was at the door, 
and her father fidgeting about in the hall 
waiting for her descent. He put her into 
the cumbrous, old-fashioned vehicle him- 
self, and dismissed her with a harshly-toned 
injunction not to show herself as awkward 
and formal as she had done yesterday. It 





would be the lasting disgrace of the family 
and a thing he would never forgive, if she 
were to say or do anything to offend de 
Mailly’s sisters. 

Vera had no intention of doing so; but 
a fresh hope had come into her poor little 
troubled mind, a scarcely-formulated plan, 
which almost reconciled her to the excur- 


sion, and kept her silent and absorbed , 


throughout the journey. She had remem- 
bered that in their childhood Eulalie and 
Alphonsine had not been remarkably fond 
of their step-brother; that they had re- 
garded him with more of fear than affec- 
tion ; and, perhaps, if they were to find out 
that she shared their feelings now, that tae 
marriage they talked of was being forced 
on her, they might sympathise, nay, even 
uphold her in standing out against it. It 
was all very well for Catharine to talk of 
the “bazvalan,” and quote Breton be- 
trothals in her class; but she was only a 
peasant after all, and Vera remembered 
that Mr. Burt had once said in her hearing 
that, among the Breton peasantry, women 
were regarded as very little more than 
domestic slaves and beasts of burden. It 
was not likely that the Demoiselles de 
Mailly had their marriages arranged for 
them in the same arbitrary manner ; and 
at any rate it would be worth while to 
sound them to find out. 

The convent stood a little back from 
the pavement of one of the older, narrow 
streets not far from the Cathedral, and was 
shut off from the former by a high wall and 
a gateway, with a “grille” in it At the 
back there were pleasant sunny gardens 
sloping down to the river, from which they 
were only divided by a wall covered with 
ivy and creepers ; but in front, the ancient 
building, built of blackened stone, crusted 
with lichens, with small, barred windows 
and overhanging roof, had a gloomy aspect, 
and Vera shivered a little and crept closer 
to Joanna, as the lay sister who admitted 
them, led them across a stone paved court- 
yard and thence along a stone-paved cor- 
ridor to the visitors’ parlour, a grimly-bare 
apartment with white-washed walls hung 
with half-a-dozen sacred pictures, a polished 
floor, and no other furniture than a long, 
mahogany table, a double row of chairs 
with horse-hair seats, and a small altar at 
one end with a statue of the Virgin on it. 
Joanna patted her foot suspiciously on the 
floor. 

“Tt feels solid enough,” she observed ; 
“but I have heard of trap-doors in ’em, to 
let people through; and, upon my word, 
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Vera, I scarcely like leaving you here, even 
for an hour, though I can’t possibly get 
through your ma’s commissions in less.” 

The entrance of the Demoiselles de Mailly 
prevented Vera from answering. They 
came in with a rush and rustle, looking 
more charming than ever—Alphonsine in 
flowing black, with a large ivory cross 
round her neck, which gave her something 
of a conventual appearance ; and Eulalie, 
in the daintiest of flowered “ peignoirs,” 
their hands outstretched, and their voices 
going before them in a cheerful duet of 
welcome, Vera was taken possession of at 
once, kissed, and embraced, told that the 
“‘mére supérieure” was too occupied to 
receive her at that moment—* She is so 
busy, occupied always up to there!” 
Eulalie said, touching her brow with one 
pretty finger—and carried off to the young 
ladies’ own apartments to be relieved of her 
wraps, and treated to a cup of chocolate 
brought in on a little tray by a smiling 
sister, to refresh the young lady after her 
journey. Vera was glad of it; it helped 
her to get over the shyness which always 
kept her tongue-tied at first ; but she was 
not prepared for Eulalie’s lively exclama- 
tion as she lifted the cup to her lips. 

“But, Vera, ma mie! where is your 
ring? Do you not wear it?” 

Vera started, blushing guiltily. 

“My ring! What—ring?” she asked 
almost in a whisper. 

Eulalie laughed: 

“What ring! Ah, what innocence! 
She does not know Raoul commissioned 
mamma to buy it, because he could not get 
one to satisfy him near Chateau le Loup. 
A ring which is the fellow to this, made- 
moiselle my sister that is to be,” and she 
held up her left hand on which glittered a 
very large diamond ring, so like that one 
the very thought of which made Vera 
shudder that her eyes opened in bewilder- 
ment, LEulalie laughed still more. 

‘‘Ah! she stares; she thinks she is the 
only fiancée in the world! You do not 
know, then—Raoul has not told you—that 
I too am engaged? Selfish fellow, to be 
too much occupied with his own love affairs 
to have room to mention his poor little 
step-sister ; and for all that Eustache is not 
unworthy of comparison with his lordship. 
He has not perhaps the dignity of my 
revered brother, but then—he is a little 
younger !” 

“ Eulalie, hush!” said her sister gently. 
“You will hurt Vera.” But Vera had 
looked up with a quick light in her eyes. 





“Oh, no, she will not!” she said 
earnestly. ‘Why should she? The 
Count is not young. To me, indeed, he 
seems quite old; as old nearly as papa.” 

“And yet you are in love with him!” 
said Eulalie with evident wonder. “But I 
suppose he makes himself very nice to you, 
as, to say truth, Eustache does by me. 
Ah, you must see his photograph! Not 
that it flatters him—Al]phonsine will tell 
you it does not, that——” 

“ That nothing could flatter the Vicomte 
de la Ferronays!” said Alphonsine, smiling 
indulgently at her sister. ‘Vera, this 
child is off her head! She even 
chatters to the good sisters here of her 
Eustache till the mére superieure says : 
‘talk of him less, that you may pray for 
him more, little one.’ ” 

Vera’s eyes turned wistfully to the blush- 
ing Eulalie. She felt a sudden, intense 
envy for her. 

“Then you—you love the gentleman 
you are engaged to?” she said eagerly. 
“ He is your own choice, and your mamma 
consented to it?” 

Eulalie threw up both her hands with a 
playfully shocked gesture. 

“My choice! Petite sceur, what do you 
take me for? Is it that I would dream of 
nae a compliment toa man? No, 
no ! e met him at the baths—he isa 
lieutenant in the Chasseurs, and wears the 
loveliest uniform—I danced with him. 
He came to our five-o’clocks. Alphonsine 
there and other people teased me about 
him ; bnt I—I never thought of anything 
until the day when mamma called me into 
her boudoir, and said : ‘ Eulalie, my child, 
who do you think has been here to-day ? 
The Countess de la Ferronays.’ ‘Yes, 
mamma?’ said I, calmly. ‘ Yes, my child,’ 
said mamma, ‘and on an errand which 
concerns you. It seems that the Vicomte, 
her grandson, has communicated to her the 
fact that he has become attached to you. 
She was kind enough not to be displeased 
at the news, as she has a great respect for 
our family. Soshe came to me to ascertain 
what were my views on the subject. At 
first I hesitated. With Alphonsine so soon 
about to leave us, I could scarcely bring 
myself to give away my only remaining 
daughter. But, my child, mothers must 
not be selfish. You are twenty-two; it is 
time for you to marry, and Eustache is 
amiable. He is a youth of excellent dis- 
positions, and the idol of his grandmother. 
I have given my consent, and you—what 
do you say ?’” 
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“ Yes, what—what did you say?” Vera 
asked, her lips trembling with eagerness, 
Eulalie blushed and looked demure. 

“T said, ‘Mamma, I will obey you in 
everything ; but don’t ask me to lgave you. 
I love you better than any one in the 
world.’ All the same, when I found she 
was invincibly determined to make me 
over to that impertinent there, I rushed 
away and consoled my wounded and out- 
raged feelings by—whisper, Vera” (bring- 
ing her saucy face nearer) “ by pirouetting 
three times round my room. Alphonsine 
saw me. It is useless to deny it. And 
you, petite amie, have you also consoled 
yourself ?” 

Vera looked at her piteously. She could 
see the other girl’s eyes shining with inno- 
cent love and delight barely masked in fun ; 
but the story sounded so like her own 
(minus the Marstland episode) that she felt 
instinctively that it would not do to refer 
to that, or appeal to her friend’s sympathy. 
She answered with perfect literalness, ‘ No, 
I am not consoled. They—my parents 
decided it like yours; but they did not 
ask me what I would like, and I—it is not 
easy for me to like what is so different 
from anything I have ever thought of, 
even though I know it is of course too 
good for me,” she added humbly. 

Alphonsine looked at her with some 
curiosity. That the marriage of the St. 
Laurents’ little daughter with their brother 
was one of “convenance” on the former 
side they had taken for granted; but con- 
sidering that Vera had always been a pet 
of the Count’s, that he was regarded as a 
very gallant man, and that all the solid 
advantages would be on her side, it had 
not occurred to them to suspect her of any 
repugnanes to the scheme ; and her extreme 
pallor and the unshed tears glimmering in 
her large, mournful eyes fairly awed them. 

“Ts it then that you dislike Raoul?” 
Eulalie exclaimed, “ or” (as Vera, terrified 
by the sound of the blunt question, began 
a stammering negative) “that you have a 
vocation like Alphonsine? But no! I re- 
member myself, you are a Protestant.” 

“That has nothing to say to it,” said 
Alphonsine gravely. ‘One may have a 
vocation, one may be drawn to the truth, 
without knowing anything of it; and, in- 
deed, Vera looks to me like one who would 
care more for spiritual things than those 
that take up thy mind, little sister. But, 
chére amie,” taking the young girl’s hands 





in hers and speaking with shining eyes, 
“if it is so with thee, why not speak 
frankly to thy mother, to Raoul? With- 
out doubt one must submit to one’s 
parents, That is simple, and indeed how 
should we who know nothing of the 
world, judge what is best for us in it as 
well as they? Even I who, as Eulalie will 
tell thee, have never since I was fourteen 
had a wish that was outside the religious 
life, I submitted when our mother said to 
me, ‘Do not ask meforit. I have lost thy 
father. I cannot give thee too.’. And after- 
wards, when it was time for me to go out 
into the world which I hated, and I thought 
that Eulalie could take my place both in it 
and at home better than I ever should, 
even then my confessor said to me, ‘ Not 
without thy mother’s consent! Obedience 
is better than sacrifice; and to submit to 
those whom God has put over us is the 
highest sacrifice.’ So I submitted and 
prayed. And one day—it was last Corpus 
Christi—I was praying before the sacra- 
ment in the Church of St. Roch, My 
mother was there too, but I had forgotten 
her. I could not help weeping, and when 
we came out I saw she had been weeping 
too, and she said to me, ‘ My child, do as 
thou wilt. I have been striving, but I 
will do so no longer. If Heaven asks 
me for thee I will not hold thee back. 
Go then with a good heart.’ Vera, dear, 
if thou hast a vocation too it would 
be impious in Raoul, im thy parents, to 
resist it. If they truly love thee——” 

“Oh, but Ihavenot. Idon’t even know 
what it means,” Vera exclaimed, as the 
door opened to admit a tall, elderly nun of 
dignified appearance, whom the de Mailly 
girls greeted by rising respectfully to their 
feet as they exclaimed : 

“ Ah, here is our aunt. Dear reverend 
mother, how good of you to visit us here ! 
See, this is the little Vers.” 

The téte-4-téte was over; but indeed 
where would have been the use of its con- 
tinuance? Did they not all say the same, 
ring the same changes on the same tune— 
marriage with the man of your parents’ 
choice or a convent, the convent with 
which her father had threatened her! Was 
it only in England that freedom was pos- 
sible, possible and right too? And England 
was far away across the sea! The net had 
closed suddenly round her, and something 
told her that even to-day would draw it 
tighter. 
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